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Angelina Jolie's double mastectomy puts genetic 
testing in the spotlight. What her choice reveals 
abeut calculating risk, cost and peace of mind 
BY JEFFREY KLUGER & ALICE PARK 





Microsoft 


JAPAN 
AIRLINES 


IS NOW 


ON 


T] Office 365 


YOUR COMPLETE OFFICE IN THE CLOUD. 


Managing an international flagship airline across 
40 countries demands a robust collaboration tool. 
That's why Japan Airlines is on Office 365. 
It gives 20,000 employees the ability to stay 
productive wherever they are on nearly any 
device. By shifting to Office 365, Japan Airlines 
can continue to push air travel forward. 
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\ THE NEW GREATEST 


GENERATION 


IN THE TRADITION OF EARLIER TIME COVER 
stories on the baby boomers of the 1960s and 
Generation X in the 1990s, Joel Stein’s May 20 
story set out to capture the character of mil- 
lennials. The piece was widely shared, but 
many readers took issue with its description of 
20-somethings as “lazy and narcissistic.” The 
New Republic’s Mare Tracy faulted Stein’s logic: “Millenni- 
als are less ambitious; therefore they are lazy.” The Allantic’s 
cited data showing that young people often 
“get over themselves as they get older.” The Huffington Post’s 
Tyler Kingkade criticized the tongue-in-cheek video in which 
the 41-year-old Stein attempted to “live like a millennial” fora 
day, saying he couldn’t imagine Stein’s being “more degrading 
to our generation in four minutes.” Many commenters noted 
that since the article was available online only to subscribers, 
millennials were unlikely to read it, prompting this tweet 
from Slate’s Farhad Manjoo: “I can’t access the full text of the 
Time article. I want it. WTF am I supposed to do with just the 
cover? GIVE ME THE TEXT. ME. ME. ME. ME. ME.” But 
the cover was enough on Tumblr, where commenters inserted 
new captions and images—everything from self-portraits to 
Grumpy Cat—to turn it into an Internet meme. While mil- 
lennials may not be the first generation to chafe at being sum- 
marized on a magazine cover, they may be the first to have the 
means to create their own alternatives instantaneously. 








Lofty View 
Anew way to 
see our planet 


Time’s multimedia time-lapse videos 
of Earth’s surface—a joint project 
with NASA, the U.S. Geological 
Survey and Google—have inspired 
awe since their May 9 launch: 


‘Time-lapse of Earth’s 
changing surface over 30 
years is stunning; should 

scare the crap out of all of 
us: Check it out.’ 
@BETTEMIDLER 


Y 


‘A spectacular bird’s- 
eye view of the 
changes.’ 


LOS ANGELES TIMES 


= 


‘Pretty amazing (but not 
surprising) to see the impact 
we've had on our planet.’ 
JOSHBRANDFON, ON TIME.COM 


Y 


‘Our world in stunning 
images over time as it’s 
never been seen before.’ 


REHEMAELLIS, 
NBC NIGHTLY NEWS 


—— 


‘Dubai is insane 
to watch!’ 


CONTRASTBDESIGN, ON TIME.COM 

















A Searing 
Image of 
Catastrophe 


Taslima Akhter’s photograph 
of a man and a woman 
embracing amid the rubble of 
the garment-factory building 
that collapsed in Dhaka, 
Bangladesh, on April 24 has 
become the most powerful 
symbol of that tragedy. The 
picture appeared in a photo 
essay on the incident, the 
worst in the history of the 
garment industry, in the 
May 20 issue of TIME’s 
international editions. “This 
photo is haunting me all 

the time,” she said in an 
interview with TIME.com’s 
photo blog, LightBox. “It’s 
as if they are saying to me, 
We are not a number— 

not only cheap labor and 
cheap lives.” The identities 
of the subjects remain 
unknown, but the image 

has been shared hundreds 
of thousands of times on 
social media. “One photo 
speaking volumes,” wrote 
travel blogger Jodi Ettenberg. 
The Huffington Post called 
it “heartbreaking.” 
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P INNOVATION You've always had to keep an eye on her, but it hasn’t always been easy to watch out 
for yourself. With so much noise about health and health care, it’s easy to just tune out. That’s why 
UnitedHealthcare provides you with information that matters to you. You get your own individual health 
profile, not random statistics. And you even get rewarded for addressing your health risks. 

At UnitedHealthcare, we’re using our experience and a vast range of health care information to make () UnitedHealthcare 


health care simpler and more responsive. So you can keep up with her, no matter what. 


We’re more than 78,000 people looking out for more than 70 million Americans, that’s HEALTH IN NUMBERS™. 
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5 GOOD WEEK 

Fy} BAD WEEK BARACK OBAMA, 

& MITCH MCCONNELL, Senate dismissing reports of a Benghazi 
e minority leader, criticizing the conspiracy asa 

& White House amid allegations “sideshow” that “defies logic” 

e that the Internal Revenue 

5 Service targeted < 

E conservative groups Richard 

g Branson 








The billionaire 
dressed as a female 
flight attendant 
after losing a bet 





78,000 


People who applied 
for a one-way trip 
to Mars as part ofa 
private venture 


‘TODAY 
LOVE WINS’ | (@ 


TONY LOUREY, 
Minnesota state senator, 
after his state became the 12th 
in the U.S. to legalize same-sex 
marriage on May 13 


‘| made a 
strong choice 
that in no way 
42% j diminishes my 


KZ 
CJ 
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@ | | | e) a largest total amassed hipsters, her double mastectomy, which 
since the fees according to she says dramatically lowered her 
were introduced a recent poll risk of breast cancer 





‘l hope he rots tn that jail.’ 


ONIL CASTRO, brother of Ariel Castro, who allegedly held 
three women captive in his Cleveland house for about a decade 
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; End of the Ride 
A crane demolishes the remnants of the 
iconic JetStar roller coaster in Seaside 

Heights, N.J., on May 14. It was , 
irrevocably damaged six months earlier 
by Hurricane Sandy 


Photograph by John Moore— 
oi Getty Images 
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A Political Tiger 
Returns From the 
Wild in Pakistan 


BY OMAR WARAICH 


As the results of Pakistan’s election 
became apparent in the early hours 
of May 12, cheering supporters of 
Nawaz Sharif spilled out into the 
streets of Lahore. Sharif’s party had 
beaten expectations and was 
cruising toward a convincing 
victory that gave it control of the 
national Parliament. Young men 
whizzed by on motorbikes, 
fluttering party flags attached at 
the back. “Look, look who has 
come! The tiger has come, the tiger 
has come!” they chanted, referring 
to Sharif’s election symbol. 

The tiger has been there before, 
though. In 1999, then Prime 
Minister Sharif was overthrown in 
a military coup by General Pervez 
Musharraf. He was tossed in jail 
and later dispatched into exile for 
seven years. In his absence, some 
claimed that Sharif’s party and his 


CANADA 


‘Is the money 
in the banana 


stand?’ 





THOMAS MULCAIR, head of Canada’s New 
Democratic Party, quoting a popular Arrested 
Development line to ask why the Prime 
Minister’s office hadn’t yet located $3.1 billion 
set aside for antiterrorism spending 


Briefing 


Supporters of Sharif celebrate the former 
Prime Minister’s return to power after 
Pakistan’s historic democratic elections 


political career were finished. Now, 
in an astonishing turn, Sharif is set 
to become Pakistan’s Prime 
Minister for the third time, while 
Musharraf is under arrest and will 
possibly face trial for alleged 
crimes involving abuse of power. 

Sharif, a pro-business politico 
with a religiously conservative 
bent, has much to do. He’ll have to 
resolve Pakistan's crippling 
electricity shortages and boost its 
sluggish economy. He must 
confront the Pakistani Taliban 
despite a mixed previous record of 
dealing with domestic militants. 
And he must strike a balance 
between managing relations with 
Washington and assuaging anti- 
U.S. sentiment at home. 

It was a disappointing night for 
cricket legend Imran Khan, the 
dashing candidate for “change” 
who surged into election day ona 
wave of support from youth and 
the urban middle class. His party 
failed to secure a breakthrough, 
finishing second and winning 
about 35 out of 242 seats in 
Parliament. Although Khan alleges 
widespread vote rigging, the 
former star athlete was no match 
for the reborn tiger. 





Waraich writes about Pakistan for TIME.com 








WHICH BUGS 
SHOULD YOU 
EAT? 


Anew U.N. 
report suggests 
that nutrient- 
rich insects 
are too often 
overlooked in 
everyday diets. 
Here are some 
average protein 
contents (per 
100-g serving). 


Crickets 
8-25 ¢ 


Termites 
13-28 g 





19-26 g 


SOURCE: FAO 





Face-Off 


A Tale of Two Trips 


Two of Britain’s biggest names 
visited the U.S. to promote U.K. 
interests in different ways: Prince 
Harry, by rehabbing his post- 
Vegas image, and Prime Minister 
David Cameron, by distracting 
from Europe’s economic woes. 


But their methods were 
strikingly similar. 
THE PM THE PRINCE 


VS. 








Attendeda : 
White House : 
meeting with | 

President | 

Obamato | 
discuss global; 


trade, Iran 


Attended a 
White House 
tea hosted by 
Michelle 
Obama to 
honor U.S. 


' military 
and Syria : 


families 


Rode ona : 
: horse around 
bus around | 
Manhattan with : 
Prince Harry to | 
: captain his 
tourism and | 
: charity match 


double-decker 


promote U.K. 


opportunities 


Rode ona 

a polo field in 
Greenwich, 
Conn., to 


team fora 


Visited a : 
makeshift | 
: devastated by 

Boston's : 
Copley Square : 
with Massachu- : 
setts Governor 


memorial in 


Deval Patrick; 


marathon 
bombing 


Visited New 
Jersey towns 


Superstorm 
Sandy with 
that state's 
governor, 


: Chris Christie; 
offered con- : 
dolences to : 
victims of the | 
: recovery 
: efforts 


commended 
local officials 
on their 








By Andrew Katz and Ishaan Tharoor 








Briefing 


Trending In 


aaa 


LAW 
Acourt in Hong 
Kong ruled thata 
transsexual woman 
can marry aman, 
making the current 
law unconstitutional 


= 


MUSIC 
Fans flocked toa 
museum devoted 

to 1970s pop group 
Abba that opened 
in Stockholm on 


May 7 





A War Spills Over 


Relatives cover the body of 22-year-old Ayten Calim with a prayer rug and her wedding dress in the town of 
Reyhanli, near the Syrian border. She and some 50 others died when two massive car bombs ripped through the ANIMALS 
town on May 11. No one has claimed responsibility for the attack, but Turkish officials blame agents of the embattled A London zoo said 
regime of Syrian President Bashar Assad. Photograph by Umit Bektas—Reuters its collection of 

“gorgeously ugly” 
Mangarahara cichlid 
fish (all male) will die 

out without a mate 





Roundup 
Landmarks in Peril 


Sana‘a, Yemen, may be the latest site in danger of losing its World Heritage 
status—a coveted title bestowed by the U.N.-affiliated World Heritage Committee 


and one that tends to bring a tourism boost—but these three aren't far behind. SCANDAL 


Aspokesman for 
South Korean 
President Park Geun 


hye was fired for 


rao sexually harassing 
" aie a female dein 
— =f ' Washington 


THE TOMB OF ASKIA PORTOBELO- THE BAMIYAN VALLEY Cost of a custom 











The pyramidal SAN LORENZO Prolonged war in bed installed for 

Malian landmark, a These centuries-old Afghanistan has made Israeli Prime Minister 
testament to the potential structures along Panama's repairing the valley's Benjamin Netanyahu 
of mud building in the Caribbean coast, built by Buddha statues, carved and his wife on a flight 

West African Sahel, is the Spanish to protect out of sandstone cliffs to attend Margaret 

located in Gao, a : transatlantic trade, are and once the largest in Thatcher's funeral in 
battlefield for Islamists wearing down from weather the world, a constant April; officials say he 

and other rebels and poor maintenance challenge wasn’t aware of the 

i : price tag 
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GETTY IMAGES (5); MUSIC: REDFERNS/GETTY IMAGES; ANIMALS, SCANDAL; AP (2) 








Hunting a Leaker, DOJ 
Scans Reporters’ Calls 


BY MASSIMO CALABRESI 


AFTER CONDUCTING OVER 550 INTERVIEWS AND 
reviewing thousands of documents, Justice De- 
partment investigators looking for the person who 
leaked details of a foiled al-Qaeda bomb plot to the 
Associated Press in 2012 apparently still couldn't 
make the case. So rather than risk failure, the feds 
decided to push the limits of their investigative 
guidelines. In a May 10 letter, the department 
informed the AP that it had secretly subpoenaed 
unnamed third parties for the phone records from 
20 telephone lines used at work and home by mul- 
tiple AP reporters and editors across the country. 
Justice overrode the rule that it must negotiate 
with the media before seizing call records, claim- 
ing that doing so would have posed a “substantial 
threat” to the probe. “The kind of dragnet that 
was cast against the AP is both unprecedented 
and quite dangerous,” says Steven Aftergood, an 
expert on secrecy at the Federation of American 
Scientists. “This wasn’t targeted at any reporter or 
source—it was a whole news organization—and 
it threatens the possibility of preserving confiden- 
tial sources to inform the news,” he says. 

For more than 40 years, Justice has had explicit 
power under law to subpoena journalists’ notes and 
phone records, but prosecutors have rarely used it. 
The AP story, which appeared in May 2012, revealed 
details of a CIA operation that had intercepted a 
bomb made by a dangerous al-Qaeda affiliate in 
Yemen. The affiliate had nearly succeeded several 
times in blowing up U.S. airliners. Attorney General 
Eric Holder said the Justice Department subpoenaed 
the phone records because the leak endangered 
American lives. “I’ve been a prosecutor since 1976, 
and I have to say that this is among—if not the most 
serious, it is within the top two or three most seri- 
ous leaks that I’ve ever seen,” Holder said on May 14. 

A broad coalition of media organizations, 
including Time Inc., has formally protested the 
DOJ subpoenas. 





Briefing 


On Immigration, a 
Hawkeye in No Hurry 


If the push for immigra- 
tion reform falters this 
year, lowa’s Chuck 
Grassley may bear 
some of the blame. The 
top Republican on the 
Senate Judiciary Com- 
mittee filed 77 amend- 
ments to the bill, more 
than one-quarter of the 
total offered by the 
18-member panel. 

To Grassley, the com- 
promise worked out by a 
group of eight Repubii- 
cans and Democrats 
last winter is too lenient 
toward undocumented 
immigrants and too 
weak on border security. 
“No one can dispute,” 
he declared, “that this 
bill is legalization first, 
enforcement later.” 

Grassley pledged an 
“arduous” review of the 
measure, and so far he 
has delivered. He has 


nudged its provisions to 
the right in committee, 
beefing up its require- 
ments for border securi- 
ty and congressional 
oversight. His tenacious 
criticism, suggests 
immigration-reform 
advocate Frank Sharry, 
also advances the strat- 
egy of the bill’s oppo- 
nents, which has been 
to slow the process to 
allow a backlash from 
the grassroots to build. 
But to Grassley, an 
unhurried pace could 
also prevent a repeat of 
the 1986 immigration 
bill, which promised to 
fix a broken system and 
wound up giving amnes- 
ty to 3 million undocu- 
mented immigrants and 
luring millions more. 
Grassley voted for the 
measure as a freshman 
Senator and says he re- 


Uniformly Out of Line 


Ten days after an Air Force officer responsible for 


preventing sexual assault in that service was charged 
with sexual battery, the Army said it was investigating 


a sergeant, also responsible for combating sexual 
assaults, at Fort Hood, Texas, for alleged pandering 
and “abusive sexual contact.” Coming atop a new 
survey showing that unwanted sexual contact in the 


ranks jumped 35% from 2010 to 2012, the two cases 


mean Congress may soon require the Pentagon to 
investigate such cases outside the sometimes-too- 
forgiving military chain of command. 


grets it as a mistake. 
“We screwed up,” he 
said this month. “The 
lesson learned: You re- 
ward illegality and you 
get more of it.” 

The six-term Sen- 
ator, who at 79 is 
looking ahead to a re- 
election campaign in 
2016, knows illegal im- 
migration is a signal is- 
sue for lowa’s famously 
demanding conserva- 
tive activists. Grassley 
has watched veteran 
GOP colleagues fall 
to primary challenges 
from the Tea Party 
right and has no inten- 
tion of doing the same. 
Republican elders may 
argue that immigration 
reform is a matter of 
the party’s survival, but 
Grassley has to worry 
about his own. 

—ALEX ALTMAN 





MILITARY WOMEN 
ALLEGING SEXUAL 
ASSAULT 


WW 


4.4% 
19,300 women 


2010 


an 


6.1% 
26,000 women 


2012 








Source: Department of Defense 
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LIVING PROOF THAT WE ALL NEED 
TO PLAN FOR A LONGER RETIREMENT. 





A typical American city. 400 people. And a fascinating experiment. We asked everyday people to 
show us the age of the oldest person they’ve known by placing a sticker on our chart. Living proof 
that we are living longer. Which means we'll need more money to live in retirement. Talk to your 
financial professional about our guaranteed retirement income solutions that can help provide the 
money you need for Day One of retirement and beyond. 


TALK TO YOUR FINANCIAL ADVISOR OR VISIT BRINGYOURCHALLENGES.COM 


RETIREMENT | INVESTMENTS | INSURANCE (> Prudential 


Bring Your Challenges’ 


© 2013. PRUDENTIAL FINANCIAL, INC., NEWARK, NJ, USA. ALL RIGHTS RESERVED. 
0240034-00001-00 


Tech 


Briefing / Breakthrough 


The Fight for Streaming TV 
We're getting close to the couch-potato dream 


BY VICTOR LUCKERSON 





WE CAN STREAM MOVIES ON NETFLIX. WE 
can buy TV episodes on iTunes. So why, 

in 2013, can’t we watch live television on 
our smartphones, tablets and computers 
without a pricey cable subscription? 

That’s the question driving a growing 
number of innovators who are upending 
the TV status quo—designated set, $100 
provider bill, dozens of channels you don’t 
actually want—to offer a cheaper, more 
accessible live-viewing experience on 
mobile computers. 

The most prominent player is Aereo, a 
start-up that in August began streaming 
live TV over the Internet in New York City 
for $8 per month. Its trick is a warehouse 
full of antennas, which digitize freely 
available signals from ABC, CBS, NBC and 
Fox and premium signals from partners 
like Bloomberg TV. Meanwhile, Intel is 
quietly brokering deals fora live-TV set-top 
box, which will launch later this year. And 
on May 9, Senator John McCain introduced 
legislation to promote a la carte cable-channel 
buying and protect services like Aereo. 

Broadcast networks and their affiliates 
are especially wary of this change. Every year 
they make a reported $3 billion from cable 


12 


providers, which pay fees to retransmit their 
programming—a crucial revenue stream now 
that plummeting ratings have made it tougher 
to court advertisers during upfront week 
(which ended May 16). But major networks 
make nothing from Aereo, which has 
prompted CBS to sue the start-up for copyright 
infringement and Fox to threaten to go cable- 
only. “The survival of the programming itself 
would require a new business model,” says 
Richard Stone, legal counsel for Fox. 

And yet Aereo has endured those battles 
and plans to expand to Boston and Atlanta 
soon, opening the door for any number of 
copycats. Tellingly, CBS and Fox have started 
to fund Aereo alternatives that give them 
more control, such as Dyle and Syncbak. 

And ABC just announced live-streaming 
capabilities via its mobile app (for select cities). 

At this point, those moves may be the 
smartest options. “You've seen it with music. 
You've seen it with books,” says Aereo CEO 
Chet Kanojia. “If your product doesn’t add 
enough value to command the price you 
want, people just leave and go elsewhere.” 
Indeed, according to Nielsen, the number of 
no-TV-set households hit 5 million this year, 
up 67% from 2007. 





AEREO Uses its tiny 
antennas to pull in freely 
available broadcast signals, 
then digitizes them to beam 
to individual devices 


Pros: Touts DVR capabilities; 
costs $8 a month; backed by 
billionaire Barry Diller 

Cons: Limited channels; legal 
disputes; not widely 
available—yet 


DYLE Sells an antenna 
attachment for smartphones 
and tablets that turns 

them into makeshift TVs, 
even without an Internet 
connection 


Pros: Free service; widely 
available; backed by Fox, 
NBC, Telemundo and more 
Cons: Limited channels; 
attachment costs at 

least $85 
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SYNCBAK Uses GPS to 
allow TV stations to air their 
programming online only in 
local markets 


Pros: Free; backed by CBS 
Cons: No national prime-time 
programming; doesn't work in 
every region 
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SIEMENS 


Turning virtual into real 
and skeptics into believers. 


Siemens answers are helping leading companies explore new places in new ways. 


The engineers at SpaceX knew that successfully 
launching a rocket was contingent on millions 
of things going right. Just a single error could 
impact the entire mission to the International 
Space Station. To help solve this challenge, 
they turned to Siemens industry software. This 
played a critical role in enabling the SpaceX 
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significantly reduce costs 








team to design and test products virtually before 
constructing them physically — optimizing the 
chances of a successful launch. 


Today, Siemens is helping business leaders 
across the U.S. transform the way goods are 
manufactured. In industries from automotive to 
pharmaceutical, companies look to Siemens for 
new ways to do more with less, to raise quality 
while lowering costs, and to help factories and 
plants be a bit gentler on our environment. 
And it’s working — a new era in manufacturing 
is beginning to take hold across the country. 


Somewhere in America, the people of Siemens 
are creating answers that will last for years 
to come. 


siemens.com/answers 
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Joyce Brothers | V’s beautiful mind 


Dr. Joyce Brothers, who died May 13 at 85, was one of the first examples 
ofa public figure who had a career of, by and through TV. Before it was 
commonplace for psychologists, advice givers and sundry gurus to have 
syndicated shows and accompanying media empires, Brothers used 
an improbable electronic-age career to brand herself as a pop-culture 
counselor and people’s academic: an approachably brilliant woman 
who knew more than you did about anything and everything, includ- 
ing your own mind. Her surprising fame, combined with her Ph.D. in 
psychology, led her to a string of TV advice shows and print columns 
through the’sos and ’6os. It was the time in Cold War American culture 
when therapy and psychology were breaking into popular conscious- 
ness in everything from the comedy of Bob Newhart to the panels of 
Peanuts, and the country was ready for a chipper counselor to the masses. 
Brothers’ sitcom therapy may not have always been dignified, but 
it was demystifying. Her message was that all people could benefit 
from knowing their own brains, and she spread that message by be- 
lieving that having a brain was no reason not to be a TV star. 
—JAMES PONIEWOZIK 








DIED 

Billie Sol Estes, 

88, a convicted 
Texas con man who 
made lurid charges 
of bribe taking and 
murder against top 
politicians when his 
$150 million empire 
of real and fictitious 
enterprises crumbled 
in the 1960s. 


WON 

The Football 
Association Cup, by 
English soccer club 
Wigan, in the same 
week it was demoted 
from England's 
Premier League after 
eight seasons. 





EXPELLED 

Ryan Fogle, a third 
secretary at the U.S. 
embassy in Moscow, 
from Russia by the 
Kremlin's security 
services, which 
accused him of 
spying for the CIA. 


DIED 

Bryan Forbes, 86, 
British director of the 
dark 1975 satire The 
Stepford Wives as 
well as Séance on a 
Wet Afternoon and 
The Wrong Box. 


DIED 


Kenneth 


Waltz 


Political 
scientist 


Kenneth Waltz, who died 
May 13 at 88, was the leading 
theorist of international politics 
over the past half-century. He 
developed the most precise 
and analytically rigorous 
version of the realist school, 
and his books defined the 
terms of debate even for the 
many who disagreed with him. 
He argued that attempts to 
prevent conflict in the world 
by applying solutions that 
work within properly governed 
nations will fail as long as there 
is no enforcement authority 
above those nations—no 
real world government. This 
simple point put him at odds 
with liberal theorists who 
hoped to make war obsolete 
by spreading democracy or 
supporting flimsy international 
organizations like the U.N. 
However, Waltz believed 
that mankind is not doomed to 
constant war if governments 
apply the lessons of balance 
of power. He regularly chal- 
lenged conventional wisdom, 
even arguing that the spread 
of nuclear weapons would pro- 
mote peace in unstable regions 
by making the price of war 
unthinkable. —RICHARD BETTS 





ANNOUNCED 

By Shoukhrat 
Mitalipov, professor 
at Oregon Health & 
Science University, 
the first successful 
use of the technique 
for cloning human 
cells; his team 
produced embryonic- 
stem-cell lines from 
human skin cells. 


DIED 

Taylor Mead, 88, 
onetime Andy 
Warhol “Superstar” 
and charmingly 
shambolic presence 
in underground films 
of the 1960s. 
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Betts is director of the Saltzman 
Institute of War and Peace Studies 
at Columbia University 
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NEW ENERGY 


Michael Grunwald 





A Bump on the Road to Green 
Don’t worry about Fisker’s failures. Overall, 
clean-energy subsidies are working fine 


FISKER AUTOMOTIVE MAY BE KAPUT. 

But my friend Dave insisted that 

before I joined the parade of writ- 

ers comparing the failed electric- 

car company to Solyndra, the other 
California-based manufacturer that went bust after 
landing a federal clean-energy loan, I had to borrow 
his curvaceous Fisker Karma. It’s been described as 
the most beautiful sedan ever built, and I must say 
that Dave’s sparkling ocean-blue model—there’s 
crushed glass coated with sterling silver in the 
paint—looks particularly cool. AsI cruised through 
Miami's South Beach, tourists kept giving me 
thumbs-up and taking pictures with their phones, 
which rarely happens when drive my Honda Odys- 
sey. aired out the Karma on the highway too. It’s a 
pretty sweet ride. 

So now I’m more qualified to conclude that yes, 
Fisker has a lot in common with Solyndra. And 
that’s nothing for the government to be embar- 
rassed about. 

President Bush signed the loan program into 
law in 2005. He let it languish, but President Obama 
expanded it and started handing out cash to solar 
manufacturers, wind developers, fuel-efficient-car 
makers and other clean-tech businesses in 2009. 
The goal was to commercialize cutting-edge green 
technologies that could reduce the U.S.’s foreign- 
oil addiction and carbon emissions while creating 
jobs in tomorrow’s industries. Everyone knew some 
loans would go bad. The hope was that some loans 
would change the world. 

Fisker probably won’t, but that doesn’t mean it 
was a dumb bet all along. An exhaustive Republi- 
can investigation found no wrongdoing connected 
to the Solyndra loan, and there’s no reason to think 
the Fisker loan was shady either. Like Solyndra, it 
was once considered a game-changing example of 
American innovation. Like Solyndra, Fisker raised 
a billion dollars from private investors. But like 
Solyndra, Fisker couldn’t cut it in the marketplace. 
The $100,000 Karma broke down on the Consum- 
er Reports test track. Its display panel is a mess; I 
couldn’t get the radio to work. Fisker had awful 
production problems and ultimately sold only 
about 2,000 Karmas before suspending operations. 
Its second model, which was supposed to revive a 
shuttered GM factory in Delaware, was never built. 
The Energy Department cut Fisker off after it drew 
down just $192 million ofa half-billion-dollar loan. 
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STORY 
OFA 
BREAKDOWN 


THE PROMISE 
Fisker’s Karma was 
designed to be a 
high-performance, 
luxury, electric 
plug-in that would 
deliver the 
equivalent of 
52 m.p.g. 


Despite government 
backing and 
$1 billion from 
private investors like 
Leonardo DiCaprio, 
the Karma failed. 
Fisker suspended 
production and is 
expected to file for 
bankruptcy. 


FOR MORE ON NEW 
ENERGY, GO TO 
time.com/newenergy 


breaks and subsidies fail all the time. Ordi- 

nary Americans who get tax deductions and 
subsidies fail too. Success is not guaranteed in a 
capitalist economy. The loan program provided a 
jump start, not a free ride. But Solyndra’s failure 
has overshadowed a spectacular boom in the solar 
industry, which has grown more than tenfold 
since Obama took office. Fisker’s failure could 
overshadow similarly impressive growth in plug- 
in electrics; there were almost none on U.S. roads 
before 2008, and now there are more than 100,000. 
During a presidential debate, Mitt Romney mem- 
orably lumped in Tesla Motors with Fisker as an 
Obama-supported “loser,” but Tesla just had its first 
profitable quarter and is on track to pay back its 
federal loan five years early. Its Model S has won the 
big Car of the Year awards and received the high- 
est Consumer Reports score of any car since 2007. Its 
reviewers have sounded like teenage boys review- 
ing porn. So who’s the loser? 

The larger point is that overall, as an indepen- 
dent review by Republican Senator John McCain’s 
finance chairman confirmed, the Energy Depart- 
ment’s $40 billion loan portfolio is performing 
well. It’s also transforming the energy landscape 
with America’s largest wind farm, a half-dozen of 
the world’s largest solar plants, cellulosic-biofuel 
refineries and much more. Obama didn’t support 
one company or one technology; he supported 
all kinds of plausible alternatives to fossil fuels. 
He didn’t pick winners and losers; he picked the 
game of cleaner energy. And we’re winning. The 
U.S. has doubled its production of renewable pow- 
er. Our carbon emissions are at their lowest lev- 
els since the early 1990s. And after decades when 
the U.S. invented products like solar panels and 
lithium-ion batteries only to see them manufac- 
tured and deployed abroad, we’re finally making 
green stuff at home. For example, not only are 
we generating twice as much wind power, we’re 
making twice as many of the components for U.S. 
wind turbines. 

Unfortunately, Dave’s ocean-blue midlife-crisis 
car probably won’t be one of those things we'll 
make. The Karma will become a collector’s item, 
a 21st century DeLorean, a reminder that even 
sexy products can stumble in the marketplace. But 
that’s not a scandal. That’s just a bump on the road 
to a green future. r 
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We all need electricity. Whether it's to light 


part of powering our lives. Shell is cenveling nat ial gas fo more hae 40 countries around t hes v meee Whe n 
used to generate electricity, it emits around half the COz of coal. 


It's one of the most abundant sources of 
energy available t 


day and, with our continued innovation, it could provide us with cleaner energy for around 


the next 250 years. And it's one of a number of different sources of energy we're investing in to power and 


sustain our ives today and into the future. let's broaden the world’s energy mix. www.shell.com/letsgo 


LET’S GO. 





COMMENTARY / WORLDVIEW 


Fareed Zakaria 





America the Isolated? 


Hardly. Contrary to conservative complaints, the 


US. is fully—and smartly—involved overseas 


CONSERVATIVES ARE—OF COURSE— 
mad at Barack Obama, but they are 
also outraged at a country that isn’t 
outraged enough at him. This frustra- 
tion is now taking over mainstream 

and intelligent voices within the movement. 

Bret Stephens, columnist for the Wall Street Jour- 
nal, laments that President Obama is not paying a 
price for a foreign policy that Stephens describes as 
“isolationist.” The problem, he writes, is that Ameri- 
cans have no sense of history, don’t see the impor- 
tance of an active American foreign policy and are 
about to repeat the lessons of the 1930s, when isola- 
tionism led to Adolf Hitler and World War II. 

Our isolationism will surely come as a surprise 
to the diplomats, soldiers and intelligence officers 
working on American foreign policy. Washington 
spends more on defense than the next 10 great pow- 
ers put together—and more on intelligence than 
most nations spend on their militaries. We have 
tens of thousands of troops stationed at dozens of 
bases abroad, from Germany to Turkey to Bahrain 
to Japan to South Korea. We have formal com- 
mitments to defend our most important allies in 
Europe, the Middle East and Asia. 

And our vast footprint has been expanded under 
the Obama Administration. The White House has 
extended America’s security umbrella to include de- 
fending Israel and the moderate Arab states against 
the threat posed by Iran’s possible development of 
nuclear weapons. It is enlarging the U.S. military 
presence in Asia with a new base in Australia to 
deal with China’s rise. To call this isolationism is to 
mangle both language and logic. 

In fact, President Obama’s worldview is rooted 
in American exceptionalism. The fundamental pat- 
tern of international relations is that as a country 
becomes powerful and asserts itself, others gang 
up to bring it down. That’s what happened to the 
Habsburg Empire, Napoleonic France, Germany 
and the Soviet Union. 


in modern history: the United States. America 

has risen to global might, and yet it has not 
produced the kind of opposition that many would 
have predicted. In fact, today itis in the astonishing 
position of being the world’s dominant power while 
many of the world’s next most powerful nations— 
Britain, France, Germany, Japan—are all allied with 
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ism IS ONE GREAT EXCEPTION TO THIS RULE 





AMERICA’S 
GLOBAL 
REACH 


U.S. military spending 
as a percentage of 
total world military 
spending. The next 
biggest spender is 
China at under 10% 

of the total. 


& 


U.S. troops 
stationed overseas, 
not counting those 
in Afghanistan. The 
largest contingent is 
based in Japan. 





TO READ MORE 
BY FAREED, GO TO 
time.com/zakaria 


it. This is the exception that needs to be explained. 

The reason surely has something to do with the 
nature of American hegemony. We do not seek colo- 
nies or conquest. After World War II, we helped re- 
vive and rebuild our enemies and turned them into 
allies. For all the carping, people around the world 
do see the U.S. as different from other, older empires. 

Butit also has something to do with the way that 
the U.S. has exercised power: reluctantly. Historical- 
ly, America was not eager to jump into the global are- 
na. It entered World War I at the tail end of the war, 
late enough to avoid the worst bloodshed but still 
tipping the balance in favor of Britain and France. It 
entered World War II only after Japan attacked Pearl 
Harbor. It contained Soviet aggression in Europe but 
was careful not to push too far in other places. And 
when it did, as in Vietnam, it paid a price. 

There is a long and distinguished school of 
American statesmen—from Dwight Eisenhower 
to Henry Kissinger to Robert Gates—who believe 
that America helps enlarge the scope of freedom 
around the world by staying strong; husbanding 
its power; creating a stable, liberal order; and en- 
couraging economic and political reform. (The 
most brilliant academic exponent of this view, 
Kenneth Waltz, died May 13 at 88.) It is central to 
this mission that America is disciplined about its 
military interventions. 

Perhaps because the U.S. has had no rival since 
the end of the Cold War, some seem to believe that 
any bad thing that happens in the world could be 
stopped if only the American President would act. 
Stephens bemoans the fact that Vladimir Putin is 
putting opponents in prison. What exactly should 
the U.S. do about this, other than protest, which 
it has done? President Bush was not able to stop 
the Iraqi government—while the entire country 
was under American occupation—from doing the 
very same thing. 

We have just gone through a decade devoted to 
a very different idea: that American power must 
be used actively, pre-emptively and in pursuit 
of expansive goals beyond the narrow national 
interest. The result was thousands of American 
soldiers dead, hundreds of thousands of Iraqi ci- 
vilians dead and millions ethnically cleansed, 
$2 trillion spent and the erosion of American 
influence and goodwill across the globe. Can we 
get a few years of respite to rebuild our economic, 
political and moral capital? a 
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Despite my loss, my mom would love to 
= know that her battle with colon cancer 
helped save other lives. 


se, if you or someone you love is at high 
ik, age 50 or older or, if colon cancer runs 
in your family, get screened — it saves lives. 


Early detection is vital — up to 90% of 
colon cancer cases can be prevented with 
appropriate screening. Colon cancer is one 
of the most detectable and, if found early, 
one of the most treatable cancers. 


Terrence Howard | CCA National Ambassador 
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COMMENTARY / IN THE ARENA 


Joe Klein 











Sorting Out the Scandals 


President Obama deserves the blame— 


but not for everything 


ALL RIGHT. EVERYONE TAKE A DEEP 
breath. Now exhale. The rush of 
Obama “scandals” in recent weeks 
has been, well, breathtaking, and so 
has the rush to extrapolate, to discern 
a larger pattern of failure and incompetence in the 
Obama Administration—indeed, to make a cos- 
mic argument about the inability of government 
to “organize a two-car funeral,” as Bill Clinton used 
to say. [have a certain amount of sympathy for that 
last extrapolation. We may have reached a point 
where the federal government is so sclerotic and 
archaic that it needs a total overhaul. But putting 
Benghazi, the IRS’s Tea Party targeting and the Jus- 
tice Department’s leak-hunting seizure of Associ- 
ated Press phone records in the same basket is like 
comparing a mirage to a dishwasher to a diamond. 
There is no common thread. 

Benghaziis ascam, not ascandal. It began asa po- 
litical ploy during the 2012 presidential campaign. 
Republicans tried to pin a cover-up on the President. 
He'd been saying that al-Qaeda had been largely dis- 
mantled on his watch; the attack on the Benghazi 
consulate and CIA station by alocal wannabe militia 
proved al-Qaeda was still a threat—and the Admin- 
istration wanted to hide that fact. Except it didn’t, 
really. The President called the Benghazi tragedy an 
“act of terror” the day after it happened. Al-Qaeda in- 
volvement was acknowledged three days after U.N. 
Ambassador Susan Rice read her famous, cautious, 
massaged talking points on the Sunday interview 
shows. As the President said, “Who executes some 
sort of cover-up ... for three days?” The scuffle be- 
tween the CIA and State over the talking points was 
unseemly, but bureaucratic knife fights are as old 
as the Republic. The hyperbolic Republican assess- 
ments of the situation—comparing it to Watergate, 
calling for impeachment—just seem loony. 

The Justice Department’s secret seizure of AP 
phone records is more a policy dispute than a scan- 
dal. The AP was given a great story by someone in 
the government: The CIA had foiled another undie 
bomber about to blow up a plane. But that story, one 
surmises, put one or more covert operatives at risk 
of exposure. That is a very serious crime, and the 
Justice Department got a secret subpoena to seize 
the phone records of the AP journalists reporting 
the story. The tension between freedom and se- 
curity has been debated vigorously since Sept. 11, 
2001. My prejudice—and the prejudice of the 
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After the latest 
disclosures, 
Republicans have 
compared the 
Obama White House 
to the Nixon 
Administration, 
though Obama's 
approval rating 
has not taken a 
substantial hit, 
according to 
recent polls. 
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civil-service laws 
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President Arthur 
130 years ago, when 
the federal 
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Republican Party—has been toward security. The 
First Amendment isn’t absolute; the government 
has a top-tier responsibility to protect Americans 
from terrorist attacks. The Justice Department’s 
leak hunting may have been excessive, or not. We 
just don’t know yet. But it’s likely that nothing ille- 
gal happened here. Justice was working within the 
parameters of the Patriot Act. That’s not a scandal. 
It’s a dispute over a gray line. 


however, an actual full-blown scandal. In 

fact, it is several scandals. The most obvious 
one was the lunkheaded effort by midlevel IRS em- 
ployees to use an ideological shortcut—auditing 
groups with Tea Party and Patriots in their names— 
to find out whether they were engaging in political 
activity, which is illegal for “social welfare” groups 
under the sor(c)(4) provision of the tax code. But 
why on earth did they focus on tiny groups when 
the Karl Rove monstrosity Crossroads GPS was put- 
ting up $70 million in thinly veiled political ads? 
Then there was the behavior of their superiors: Did 
they tell the White House about this? Why did they 
lie to the House Ways and Means Committee about 
it? Was this a real case of what the Republicans are 
charging on Benghazi—an election-year cover-up? 

A less obvious scandal is the question of why 
we have 5o1(c)(4)s in the first place. Why should 
groups promoting “social welfare”’—now there’s a 
category!—get a tax break? And also: How on earth 
did we get to the point where we have a tax code so 
complicated that regulation 5or has a subset (c) and 
a further subset (4)? 

It can, and will, be argued that the President is 
to blame for lousy management. I’ve argued that 
in the past. Some in the Administration are saying 
that civil-service rules prevent Obama from firing 
the midlevel bozos. But what about the higher-ups? 
Why haven’t the Democrats proposed a full-scale re- 
view of civil-service laws, which were concocted by 
President Chester Alan Arthur 130 years ago, when 
there was only a fraction of the federal workforce 
that we have now? Such laws certainly hinder ef- 
fective governance, which the Democrats are sup- 
posedly selling. The failure of Democrats to govern 
well inevitably leads to a conservative reaction. That 
reaction will dominate our political life to the ex- 
clusion of almost everything else between now and 
2014, and perhaps beyond. a 
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WOUNDED WARRIOR PROJECT |S THE 
HANDS-ON EXPERIENCE OF ONE VETERAN 
REACHING OUT TO HELP ANOTHER. 





URING HIS TWO TOURS OF DUTY IN IRAQ, retired Staff Sergeant 
Erick Millette survived nine different direct hits from improvised 
explosive devices. He suffered knee and back injuries, was 
knocked unconscious six times, sustained a traumatic brain 
injury and developed post-traumatic stress disorder. 

In 2007, Millette took a medical retirement from the Army and spent 
the next five years in what he calls “a very dark place.” He struggled with headaches 
and nightmares, drank heavily and considered suicide. Then last November, he 
signed up for a weeklong retreat with Wounded Warrior Project® (WWP), a nonprofit 
dedicated to supporting and empowering wounded warriors. 





“It saved my life,” says Millette, 35. A combat stress recovery specialist on the re- 


treat reached out to Millette and helped him start putting his life back together. Now 
six months later, Millette is actively helping other wounded warriors, telling his story 
at meetings, conferences, programs and events. “That's how powerful this organiza- 
tion is,” he says. “They never let any warrior slip through the cracks.” 


SOLID CONNECTIONS 
Millette’s story is an increasingly common one. In the last decade, Wounded Warrior 
Project has connected with more than 31,000 wounded service members, who are 
considered “alumni.” Started in 2003 by a group of volunteers who put together back- 
packs for wounded service members, WWP today has nearly 350 employ- 
ees, 16 regional offices and an annual budget that tops $140 million. 

The organization still gives out backpacks filled with items like un- 
derwear, toothpaste, clothes and phone cards. But it now also offers 18 
programs ranging from adaptive biking, jogging and skiing to specialized 
computer training, job placement assistance and access to mental health 
counseling. The most powerful part of the program: the hands-on experi- 
ence of one wounded warrior reaching out to help another. 

The expanded offerings reflect the realities of modern warfare. Advance- 
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WOUNDED WARRIOR 
PROJECT* 


Iraq veteran Erick Millette, who was 
helped back to health by WWP, is now 
helping other veterans make the same trip. 
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ments in battlefield medicine and body 
armor have increased the survival rate 
of service members with severe physical 


injuries. For every U.S. soldier killed in post- 


9/11 warfare, seven are wounded. That's 
a dramatic increase from World War | and 
World War Il when the comparable number 
of wounded was less than two. 

WWP initially focused on those with 
physical wounds, working with 
amputees, burn victims and 
veterans with spinal cord inju- 
ries. Today it’s also reaching 
out to those with less visible 
wounds. “The needs have 
changed,” explains Jeremy 
Chwat, WWP chief program 
officer. “Over time we came to 
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“The wars may be winding down, 
but the work is just beginning.” 
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understand that mental injury is just as debilitating as physical injury.” 

The numbers tell the story. While 50,000 service members have been physi- 
cally injured in recent military conflicts, an estimated 320,000 have experienced 
traumatic brain injury. Another 400,000 are living with combat-related stress, major 
depression and post-traumatic stress disorder. As in Millette’s case, these mental 
injuries are often not fully addressed until years after they occur. 


JUST THE BEGINNING 

“The wars may be winding down, but the work is just beginning,” says Chwat. The 
organization recently launched four pilot programs, several of which focus on mental 
health. One is designed to provide basic mental health assistance free of charge 

for up to 2,000 warriors. The program will be tracked and, if successful, expanded. 
Another is a telephone support system staffed by specially trained volunteers. 

How is all this activity financed? There’s no government funding. “We don’t take 
any,” Chwat says. “We want to be a conduit of support for the American public.” That 
means WWP relies entirely on contributions from individuals, businesses and foun- 
dations. Corporate partners play a critical role, providing financial support, working 
to raise awareness and mobilizing employees to volunteer. 

Consider Bank of America, a key backer that sponsors programs in all three 
areas. Building on a relationship that began with employee involvement and partici- 
pation, Bank of America has developed a partnership with Wounded Warrior Project 
that will enable financial-planning experts to volunteer as 1-on-1 financial coaches. 
The advisors will be paired with vets and caregivers beginning this year. 

“That is really in our sweet spot,” says Kerry Sullivan, president of the Bank of 
America Charitable Foundation, noting that wounded warriors face unique financial 
challenges that can range from managing health insurance claims to paying for 
expensive modifications to their housing. “We have real expertise to share here, and 
our employees are thrilled we are able to step up.” 

Bank of America, which has a 90-year history of supporting the military, also 
created a program called Express Your Thanks. It asked people to post pictures and 
messages online honoring America’s injured heroes, saying it would contribute $1 to 
Wounded Warrior Project for every expression of thanks received. The program raised 
$330,000 in just two months. 

The money is important, but the increased awareness is critical. “People un- 








derstand that veterans need help, but 

the average person doesn’t understand 
how much help is needed,” says Sullivan. 
“People had to stop and think in order to 
express their thanks.” The messages are 
now displayed as part of a mosaic that can 
be seen at about.bankofamerica.com/en- 
us/military/mosaic.html. 


BROADER UNDERSTANDING 

WWP programs are also moving beyond 
the military community. Victims of the 
Boston Marathon bombing, for example, 
found that some of the first to offer sup- 
port and help were warriors who them- 
selves had suffered amputations and 
shrapnel wounds. As another example, 
the computer certification course de- 
signed for veterans with traumatic brain 
injuries has applications for those with 
nonmilitary injuries. And the increased 
focus on mental health issues is creating 
broader understanding of post-traumatic 
stress disorder and depression. 

This ripple effect reflects Wounded 
Warrior Project’s underlying philosophy of 
moving forward. The organization's logo 
shows one warrior carrying a wounded 
comrade from the field of battle. But that, 
says WWP’s Chwat, is just the first part of 
the story. The goal is for the person being 
carried to ultimately become the one do- 
ing the carrying, he says. 

Erick Millette understands the trans- 
formative nature of that process because 
he's living it. Wounded Warrior Project, 
he says, “empowers me to reach out and 
save lives. It is an honor that | am able to 
do that.” 

—Lynn Asinof 
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Offering a variety of programs and services, 
WWP is equipped to serve warriors with every 
type of injury —from the physical to the 
invisible wounds of war. 
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GEICO proudly supports the 


Wounded Warrior Project® 
Soldier Ride® 
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WOUNDED WARRIOR SOLDIER ide. 


Soldier Ride® is a Wounded Warrior Project® initiative providing adaptive 
cycling opportunities across the country to help injured service members 
restore their physical and emotional well-being. GEICO proudly supports 
this program, as we know the only way to build stronger communities for 
tomorrow is to invest our time and energy today. 


Serving the Military for over 75 years. 
1-800-MILITARY | geico.com 
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Star power 

Jolie, in April, near the 
end of her three-month 
procedure to prevent 
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HER PREVENTIVE MASTECTOMY RAISES IMPORTANT ISSUES ABOUT 
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GENES, HEALTH AND RISK BY JEFFREY KLUGI 
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THERE'S A CHILLY ARITHMETIC TO THE 
way we all get sick. At the end of any year, 
a fixed and knowable number of us will 
have developed heart disease, and another 
number won’t have. There will be a differ- 
ent entry in the ledger for cancer, another 
for lung disease, another for Parkinson’s 
or dementia or HIV. The people who study 
those mortal metrics—the actuaries, the 
epidemiologists—don’t give too much 
thought to the individuals behind the 
numbers, and the truth is, they can’t. It’s 
no good sentimentalizing math—not if 
you want to get anything useful out of it. 
But sometimes it’s impossible not to: 
sometimes the person who is sick has a 
very recognizable face. So it was in 1985, 
when Rock Hudson, Hollywood heart- 
throb of an earlier era, died of compli- 
cations from AIDS and a country that 
thought it could fence off a disease sud- 
denly realized we were in this together. So 
it was in 1995, when Christopher Reeve, 
a man best known for playing a charac- 
ter utterly immune to injury, was thrown 
from a horse and suddenly could do noth- 
ing at all without help—and with that, the 
spinal-injury community hada point man 
a lot more powerful than Superman. 
Andsoit was again when Angelina Jolie, 
the most beautiful woman in the world by 
a lot of people’s lights, stepped forward and 
announced in an op-ed in the New York 
Times that she had undergone a double mas- 
tectomy, an operation she decided to have 
after learning that she carried a genetic mu- 


tation that in her case increased the odds of 
developing breast cancer to a terrible 87% 
and ovarian cancer to 50%. She decided to 
get tested because her mother died of ovar- 
ian cancer at age 56. Jolie herself has no cur- 
rent signs of either disease. 

She explained her treatment decision 
with a simple clarity: “Once I knew that 
this was my reality, I decided to be proac- 
tive and minimize the risk as much as I 
could.” She explained it with an eye to- 
ward the 12% of all women who will one 
day develop breast cancer and the 100% 
who worry about it: “I hope that other 
women can benefit from my experience. 
Cancer is still a word that strikes fear in 
people’s hearts.” And she explained it in 
a way that went straight to what many 
were thinking, when a woman whose very 
name signals beauty and whose profes- 
sion depends on it makes such a dramatic 
choice. “On a personal note,” she wrote, “I 
do not feel any less of a woman. I feel em- 
powered that I made a strong choice that 
in no way diminishes my femininity.” 
Jolie, like many other women who have 
undergone mastectomy, has had success- 
ful reconstructive surgery. But as with 
those other women too—especially the 
ones who were not yet sick—it took a lot 
of courage to get to that point in the first 
place. “It’s such an emotional and person- 
al decision,” says Sarah Hawley, associate 
professor of general medicine at the Uni- 
versity of Michigan, “particularly because 
it’s the woman’s choice.” 

Jolie, according to most experts who 
have weighed in publicly, made a smart 
choice for her case. “It’s one of the truly 
unique situations where most medical pro- 
fessionals would say if a woman chose to 
have both breasts removed, it’s a pretty rea- 
sonable thing to do,” says Dr. Eric Winer of 
the Dana-Farber Cancer Institute. Exceed- 
ingly reasonable, judging by the numbers. 
Jolie’s doctor estimates that her cancer risk 
fell from its 87% high to just 5%. 

But the seeming straightforwardness of 
Jolie’s case masks a much murkier reality, 
one that involves science, policy and prob- 
abilities, not to mention Americans’— 
indeed everyone’s—tendency to observe 
what the famous do and then conclude 
that we should do the same. When 
Katie Couric underwent a televised 
colonoscopy in 2000, demand for the pro- 
cedure jumped—a phenomenon that was 


promptly dubbed “the Couric Effect.” In 
that case, many lives were likely saved by 
the raised awareness. This trendsetting 
power is exponentially greater in the case 
of Jolie, a megawatt star. She gave birth to 
a girlin 2008 and named her Vivienne, and 
in 2009 that name cracked the top 1,000 in 
popularity for newborn girls for the first 
time in the U.S. since 1930. It is now trad- 
ing ata high of No. 322. Something similar 
happened with the names of her children 
Maddox and Shiloh. It’s one thing when 
you model your fashions after Jolie’s; it’s 
another thing to model your kids. 

If form holds, the 250,000 women each 
year who undergo the same genetic testing 
Jolie had will be joined by thousands more; 
but the mutation that was detected in her, 
in what’s known as the BRCAr gene, is 
present in only 0.24% of the population 
and accounts for no more than 10% of all 
cases of breast cancer. Still, form does ap- 
pear to be holding. “I think we will see 
an increase over the next months for sure 
in genetic testing for breast cancer,” says 
Rebecca Nagy, a genetic counselor at Ohio 
State University’s medical center and pres- 
ident of the National Society of Genetic 
Counselors. “What’s important to know is 
that it’s not appropriate to test everybody.” 

And therein lies the problem. In the 
case of the BRCA genes, a mutation can 
mean a significant increase in risk. But 
Otis Brawley, chief medical officer for the 
American Cancer Society, recalls a woman 
with no family history of breast cancer 
who insisted on getting screened for the 
BRCA gene anyway. The test revealed a 
mutation of “unknown significance.” She 
nonetheless had a double mastectomy— 
and the mutation that her test detected has 
since been shown not to be associated with 
a higher risk of breast cancer. A growing 
number of women who discover cancer 
in one breast are electing to have both 
breasts removed protectively, even with- 
out evidence that they are at genetic risk 
of having the disease spread. That kind of 
overreaction, Brawley argues, reflects “the 
pinking of America,” the high-profile cam- 
paigns to raise awareness about the risk of 
breast cancer: “We have overemphasized 
and scared people too much.” 

More challenging for doctors trying 
to guide patients through their choices 
is the fact that many cancer-screening 
tests, especially nongenetic ones, do not 
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JOLIE LOST HER MOTHER MARCHELINE BERTRAND TO OVARIAN CANCER IN 2007, 
WHEN BERTRAND WAS 56. IN THE U.S., 36% OF WOMEN WHO, LIKE JOLIE, CARRY 
THE BRCA GENE MUTATION, HAVE PREVENTIVE DOUBLE MASTECTOMIES 


yield clear treatment options. For some 
common tests, what looks like trouble 
may be nothing—or little—of the kind. 
Thyroid-cancer diagnoses are triple what 
they were in 1975 simply because doctors 
are checking more closely for any trace of 
the disease, but the mortality rate in all 
those years has not budged. In the past 
year, experts have begun recommending 
that men stop getting routine PSA screen- 
ing tests for prostate cancer, or at least get 
them less frequently, since the elevated 
enzyme levels that may indicate the pres- 
ence of the disease can also be a result of 
inflammation, infection or simply riding 
a bicycle. Even when the cancer is real, in 
many cases it grows so slowly that, as doc- 
tors say, the patient would have died with 
it, not of it. For every 1,000 men in the 55- 
to-70 age group who undergo annual PSA 
testing over the course of 10 years, a single 
life will be saved. Meantime, up to 200 will 
undergo a biopsy, and up to 100 will have 
their prostate removed unnecessarily. 


The problem, of course, is that when 
it comes to life and death, we don’t think 
about statistical significance and sample 
groups of 1,000, we think of sample groups 
of one—and we're the only member. The 
U.S. may indeed be home to some of the 
world’s best medical technology, but the fi- 
nal decisions about what to do with all that 
wondrous know-how still rest with the 
least rational, most capricious part of the 
whole system: us. Jolie, to all appearances, 
made a sober and well-thought-through 
choice. But every patient is different, and 
the gravitational pull of a superstar role 
model has a way of distorting what needs 
to be a highly individual decision. 


The Blueprint of Disease 

THE BRCAIGENE THAT SITS AT THE CENTER 
of Jolie’s case was discovered in 1994 by a 
team of researchers at the University of 
Utah and elsewhere. It produces a protein 
that helps stabilize DNA. A lot of proteins 
do this kind of housekeeping chore in a 


lot of tissues, but BRCAr is expressed at 
higher levels in breast tissue, and when 
it can’t do its job, it leaves a lot of room for 
some of the most defective and destructive 
cells of all: cancer cells. 

Just a year after the BRCAz gene was dis- 
covered, a team of researchers unearthed 
the BRCA2 gene, which produces a differ- 
ent protein but does basically the same 
work. Both belong to the group known as 
tumor-suppressor genes, and certain de- 
fects in each can increase the risk of other 
cancers too, including ovarian and pancre- 
atic and, in men, testicular, prostate and 
the rarer male form of breast cancer. 

Family history plays a role in breast 
cancer too, though in ways that aren’t en- 
tirely clear. According to the American 
Cancer Society, a woman who has one 
first-degree relative—a sister, mother or 
daughter—with breast cancer is at twice 
the risk of developing the disease herself 
and three times the risk if she has two 
such relatives. Much of this data collec- 
tion was done before widespread testing 
for the BRCA gene, and thus all cases of 
the disease—among women who had the 
BRCA mutation and those who didn’t— 
were considered to be in one undifferen- 
tiated group. 

Once BRCA screening became avail- 
able, you'd have thought the variations in 
breast-cancer risk would have gotten im- 
mediately clearer, but the opposite turned 
out to be true. A 2007 study found that 
women whose close relatives tested posi- 
tive for the BRCA mutation were at up to 
five times the average risk of developing 
breast cancer themselves, even if they test- 
ed negative for the BRCA mutation. A 2011 
study, however, overturned that research, 
finding flaws in the methodology. When 
those errors were corrected and a differ- 
ent sample group was studied, women 
without the BRCA mutation who are rela- 
tives to women who do have it were at no 
significantly greater risk of breast cancer 
than the general population. That points 
to the dangers of reading too much into 
even a peer-reviewed study, much less the 
case of just one woman. 


Overlearning the Lesson 

WHETHER A DOUBLE MASTECTOMY WAS IN 
fact necessary in Jolie’s case will almost 
certainly never be known. If she remains 
cancer free, it will be easy to infer a cause 
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and effect, but that doesn’t mean that even 
a woman whose case seems identical to 
hers would not have other viable options. 
The anticancer drug tamoxifen, taken pro- 
phylactically, may cut cancer risk by 40% 
to 50%, according to recent studies. That, 
coupled with regular MRI screenings to 
detect the earliest signs of a tumor, may 
bring the danger down even further. In 
the case of an actual malignancy, partial 
breast removal may suffice as well. “The 
survival rate for women with early-stage 
breast cancer who get unilateral mastec- 
tomy or lumpectomy with radiation is 
equivalent,” says Hawley. 

Women who do opt for prophylactic 
surgery may choose an oophorectomy— 
removal of the ovaries, something Jolie 





considered before deciding to start with 
breast removal, since that surgery is less 
complex and her risk of breast cancer 
was higher than her risk of ovarian can- 
cer. But ovarian cancer is also deadlier, 
mostly because it’s harder to detect, and 
once it does show itself, it’s often too far 
along to be curable. There is also good evi- 
dence that removal of the ovaries, which 
produce the estrogen that helps fuel some 
cancers, can reduce the risk of breast can- 
cer. A 2002 study led by Dr. Kenneth Of- 
fit, chief of clinical genetics at Memorial 
Sloan-Kettering Cancer Center and the 
discoverer of the most common BRCA2 
gene mutation, found that 3% of women 
undergoing oophorectomy developed 
breast cancer after about two years, com- 


pared with 11% of women who did not 
have the surgery. Removal of the breasts 
does seem to reduce the incidence of ovari- 
an cancer—by 89%, according to one 2010 
study—but the mechanism is unclear, 
and the findings are mixed. 

“We don’t have good screening strate- 
gies for ovarian cancer, so it makes sense 
to try to be aggressive in preventing the de- 
velopment of the disease,” says Dr. Isabelle 
Bedrosian, associate professor of surgical 
oncology at MD Anderson Cancer Center. 

Up and down the disease spectrum, 
holes in our detection screens make these 
kinds of judgment calls necessary, even 
when, as with BRCA, we have culpable 
genes in hand. A study published last year 
in the American Journal of Human Genetics 
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found that in the case of Type 2 diabetes 
and rheumatoid arthritis, which have 
been tied to 31 different gene variants 
each, lifestyle factors such as smoking 
and obesity and, in the case of rheuma- 
toid arthritis, a history of breast-feeding 
did as good a job of predicting the diseases 
as reading the genetic tea leaves. Other re- 
search has turned up similar results for 
heart disease. A new genetic screening test 
of the tissue in prostate-cancer tumors can 
help distinguish between aggressive and 
less severe cases, which may clarify treat- 
ment options once the disease has taken 
hold—but that still leaves the value of PSA 
testing open to question. Genes are a fac- 
tor, sometimes a critical one, in diagnos- 
ing and treating disease, but they’re by no 
means the only one. 


The Map of Health 

JUST HOW PROACTIVE ANY ONE PATIENT 
will be in the face of any one set of risk fac- 
tors can have as much to do with geogra- 
phy as genealogy. In the U.S., about 36% 
of BRCA-mutation-positive women opt for 
preventive double mastectomies; in dif- 
ferent parts of Europe, the numbers go in 
entirely different directions. “If you go to 
Paris and the Institut Curie and you have 
a BRCA mutation,” says Offit, “the chances 
of having preventive breast surgery are al- 
most zero. Whereas in northern Europe, 
the rate is close to 100%.” 

The fact that Americans are so pro- 
active in seeking preventive treatment 
doesn’t mean patients can demand any 
test they might have heard about and 
think they need. A BRCA-screening test, 
which can cost up to $3,000, requires 
a referral, and that’s something most 
doctors—sensibly—don’t give out to just 
anyone who asks. False positives and un- 
clear results can lead to the kind of prema- 
ture surgery Brawley cites. Even ifa doctor 
does agree that a test is warranted, there’s 
currently no guarantee that a woman’s in- 
surance company will pay for it. 

Insurers instead place women on a 
coverage continuum, relying in part 
on guidelines established by the Na- 
tional Comprehensive Cancer Network 
(NCCN), an advisory panel made up of 
some 30 physicians, genetic counsel- 
ors and other experts. Likeliest to have 
a BRCA test covered are women with 
early-onset breast cancer and a close 





OF HER FAMILY JOLIE SAYS, “I CAN TELL MY CHILDREN THAT THEY DON'T 
NEED TO FEAR THEY WILL LOSE ME TO BREAST CANCER ... THEY KNOW THAT | 
LOVE THEM AND WILL DO ANYTHING TO BE WITH THEM AS LONG AS | CAN.” 


family member who is BRCA-mutation- 
positive. In the middle are women who 
do not have cancer but have a family 
member who tested positive. At the low 
end is someone who does not have cancer 
and has no close relatives known to be 
BRCA-mutation-positive. 

But the test is only the first part of the 
process. Also critical is genetic counsel- 
ing, which isn’t free either. Then there’s 
the cost of any surgery that follows and 
the reconstruction that may come after 
that. Depending on individual policies, 
every one of those stages could represent 
a separate insurance tollgate, and that 
leads some experts to wonder if it’s even 
fair to start a patient down that road if 
she doesn’t have the financial means to 
follow it all the way. “You almost wonder, 
Should I get someone tested if they can’t 
use that information?” says Dr. Mary 
Daly, NCCN’s chair of the genetic/familial 
high-risk assessment panel for breast and 
ovarian cancers. “It’s kind of like doing 
free mammograms when you don’t have 
a surgeon.” 

Even after full implementation of 
Obamacare, the language that guides 
insurance companies will be vague. 
Women will be covered for BRCA testing 
and genetic counseling “if appropriate” 
and when their “family history is asso- 
ciated with an increased risk for delete- 


rious mutations.” The policy vagueness 
regarding testing and treatment may 
reflect persistent conflict over health 
care priorities. But the scientific uncer- 
tainty is unavoidable. Genetic screen- 
ing, if not in its infancy, is barely out of 
childhood. And the battle against all 
disease—especially cancer—is one we’ve 
been waging for millennia. The wisdom 
gained in the lab needs to be matched by 
the wisdom of both caregivers and pa- 
tients, and that requires hard thinking 
and reasoned discussion. 

Jolie’s role in all of this adds one more 
important dimension. She has long been 
a symbol of the feminine ideal—which 
in its shorthand sense has meant femi- 
nine beauty. Her body has been a key di- 
mension of her fame; now it may be an 
even bigger dimension of her influence. 
The loveliest and most resonant passages 
in her op-ed piece come during her brief 
description of her breast reconstruction: 
“The results can be beautiful,” she reas- 
sured, adding that her children can see 
the small scars but that other than that, 
“everything else is just Mommy.” With 
that, the most stunning woman in the 
world redefined beauty. That made us all 
a little smarter. —wITH REPORTING BY 
KATE PICKERT, SUSANNA SCHROBSDORFF, 
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How the agency 
everyone 
hates went rogue 


BY MICHAEL SCHERER 








Taxman stumbleth Last 
year, former IRS chief Douglas 
Shulman denied that his 
agency acted with political bias 
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OBY MARIE WALKER, THE SPRY 
grandmother who heads the 
Waco Tea Party, had big plans 
for the 2012 election year: a 
blogging boot camp for local 
Texas activists and the purchase of the 
state voter file to get voters to the polls. 
But as the year dawned, she found her 
organization hobbled by a faceless foe: the 
Internal Revenue Service, which had been 
sitting on her group’s application for non- 
profit status since July 2010. 

As a result, the group was forced to set 
aside money for a possible tax bill if its ap- 
plication was denied. And donors became 
skittish after a rumor had gone around 
that the feds were investigating anyone 
who gave to Tea Party groups. “Donors 
didn’t want to be associated with us,” 
Walker said. “They didn’t want the IRS to 
start investigating them too.” 

Paranoia about the IRS is common, but 
in this case it was justified. The feds were 
intensifying their scrutiny of Tea Party 
groups nationwide and collecting lists of 
donors (although the donors themselves 
were not pursued). Dozens of conservative 
nonprofit groups, often small organiza- 
tions without money for lawyers, found 
themselves caught in a maze of bureau- 
cratic delay and stymied by demands for 
seemingly unnecessary paperwork. 

The IRS’s questions, asked under pen- 
alty of perjury, bordered on the absurd: 
Would officers of the organization run for 
public office one day? What were the con- 
versations at meetings? What was being 
said on the group’s Facebook and Twitter 
accounts? One Ohio-based group, Ameri- 
can Patriots Against Government Excess, 
says the IRS asked for a list of readings 
from its book club, a synopsis of each text 
and any materials handed out at meetings. 

The IRS has a legal responsibility to en- 
sure that groups that earn tax-free status by 
claiming to promote “social welfare” don’t 
actually exist with the “primary” goal of in- 
fluencing elections. Under its vague rules, 
such groups can promote a broad ideologi- 
cal agenda as long as they don’t spend most 
of their time and money trying to elect and 
defeat specific candidates. That line has 
long been notoriously blurry. But outside 
lawyers who had processed political non- 
profit applications for decades noticed a 
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‘T think they 
were trying to 
bury them 
in paperwork 
and hope they 
would go away, 
and a lot 
of them have’ 


—CLETA MITCHELL, 
CONSERVATIVE LAWYER 





change at the IRS in 2or0 and 2or11. “They 
weren't just trying to figure out if [non- 
profit groups] were involved in politics,” 
says Cleta Mitchell, a longtime conserva- 
tive lawyer who represented several groups 
stonewalled by the IRS. “I think they were 
trying to bury them in paperwork and hope 
they would go away, anda lot of them have.” 

As questions swirled, the IRS repeatedly 
denied that anything was amiss. “I can give 
you assurances,” former IRS commissioner 
Douglas Shulman told a House committee 
in March 2012 when asked about claims 
of political bias. He was an appointee of 
George W. Bush and spoke of his agency’s 
pride in “being a nonpolitical, nonpartisan 
organization.” He said, “What’s been hap- 
pening has been the normal back and forth 
that happens with the IRS.” 

Shulman was wrong, and his words 
helped conceal the largest political scan- 
dal at the IRS since the Nixon era. An ex- 
plosive inspector general report released 
May 14 revealed that the agency had, start- 
ing in March 2010, systematically flagged 
nonprofit applications from groups whose 
names included words like Tea Party and 
Patriots. By June 2011, groups that addressed 
“government spending, government debt 
and taxes” were flagged, along with groups 
that criticized “how the country is being 
run.” (Liberal-leaning groups, by contrast, 
were sometimes identified for further in- 
vestigation but less systematically.) An IRS 
supervisor tried to correct the problem in 
July 2011 by mandating equal treatment 
for all potentially political groups, but the 
trouble persisted: more junior officials 
went rogue last year, returning to the nar- 
rower guidelines in the name of efficiency. 

The flagged applications landed in a 
Kafkaesque netherworld of inaction. The 
IRS lacked a clear process for handling 
them, leading to a near parody of bureau- 
cratic confusion. In October 2o10, the IRS 
determinations unit in Cincinnati re- 
quested guidance on how to proceed with 
reviewing the groups from the technical 
unit in Washington, which was supposed 
to coordinate with the guidance unit. It 
took 13 months for these obscure units 
to devise a response, a delay the direc- 
tor of yet another division in Washing- 
ton, called rulings and agreements, later 
explained away as a “miscommunication.” 
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By February 2013, after 27 months and two 
election cycles, the guidance had still not 
been finalized. In the meantime, dozens of 
groups had been forced to function with- 
out official approval while juggling inap- 
propriate requests for more information. 

All the while, the American principle 
of equal protection was distorted in an 
election year. The question now is not if 
an injustice was committed but whether 
the motivations were malicious. The IRS 
claims the story is not about political 
persecution but mismanagement and 
poor judgment. “We believe the front-line 
career employees that made the decisions 
acted out of a desire for efficiency and not 
out of any political or partisan viewpoint,” 
wrote Joseph Grant, acting commissioner 
of the IRS tax-exempt division. IRS of- 
ficials told the inspector general that no 
one outside the agency, including at the 
White House, had any role in deciding the 
criteria for investigating applications. 

Those statements will not be the final 
word. Four congressional committees 
have announced investigations, promis- 
ing months of sworn testimony and sub- 
poenas. The FBI has also launched its own 
criminal investigation. On May 15, Presi- 
dent Obama forced the resignation of the 
IRS’s acting commissioner, Steven Miller. 
“Iam angry about it,” Obama said. “I will 
not tolerate this kind of behavior.” Repub- 
licans want more. “My question isn’t about 
who is going to resign,” said House Speak- 
er John Boehner. “My question is ‘Who is 
going to jail over this scandal?’” Probably 
no one, as it’s not clear that any specific 
laws were broken. 

Atissue is the core credibility of the IRS 
at a moment when it has a more central 
role than ever in regulating tax-exempt 
political activity in electoral politics. Un- 
fortunately, the IRS also brings a sordid 
legacy of doing political dirty work. Presi- 
dent John F. Kennedy’s Administration en- 
couraged an IRS “ideological organizations 
project” that investigated conservative 
groups. For years, the FBI used illegal IRS 
snooping to help “neutralize” civil rights 
and anti-war activists and supporters of 
other liberal causes. A 1968 FBI memo 
urged the IRS to audit a political activist 
in the hopes that the paperwork would be 
a “distraction ... during the critical period 
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FOR CONTAINING 
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13 


NUMBER FLAGGED 
FOR CONTAINING THE 
WORD PATRIOTS 


NUMBER FLAGGED 
FOR CONTAINING 
9/12 


when he is engaged in meetings and plans 
for disruption of the Democratic National 
Convention.” Richard Nixon used tax au- 
dits as part of his massive effort to harass 
political opponents. 

More recently, politics has been thrust on 
the IRS ina different way. A recent explosion 
in campaign spending by nonprofit groups, 
fueled in part by the Supreme Court’s 2010 
Citizens United decision, has created new 
oversight demands as complex as they are 
sensitive. So-called social-welfare groups 
have multiplied—annual applications for 
the designation have nearly doubled since 
2009—with many spending nearly 50% 
of their money on campaign advertising, 
almost daring the IRS to challenge their 
activities. Of the more than $1.2 billion 
spent by outside groups in the 2012 federal 
election cycle, at least $254 million came 
from “social welfare” nonprofits. 

But even ostensibly educational non- 
profits have been snared. For nearly three 
years, Catherine Engelbrecht has sought 
tax-free nonprofit status for her group, 
True the Vote, a right-leaning outfit de- 
voted to raising awareness about potential 
election fraud. Instead she has found her- 
self answering voluminous questions, in- 
cluding a request to describe every speech 
she planned to give through 2073. “It just 
felt like intimidation,” she says, adding 
that it hurt her fundraising. Some foun- 
dations, she says, wouldn’t donate to her 
group without IRS recognition, and other 
donors fretted that their checks might ret- 
roactively lose tax-deductible status. 

Other groups simply gave up on the ap- 
plication process. “I was about to file with 
the IRS when other Tea Party groups start- 
ed to get harassed, so I shut it down before 
it even started,” says Jennifer Stefano, a 
Pennsylvania activist. “I remember check- 
ing with the IRS to see if they wanted the 
group [Facebook] page or my personal 
page, and they said, All of it.” 

Dan Backer, a lawyer for TheTeaParty 
net, which was subjected to extra IRS re- 
view, says he saw the same pattern with 
several of his clients. “When you make 
it burdensome to speak, people don’t 
speak,” he says. “When you make it bur- 
densome to associate, people don’t associ- 
ate.” —WITH REPORTING BY ZEKE MILLER/ 
WASHINGTON a 
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In Syria’s sectarian conflict, 
fighters on both sides are 
committing gruesome atrocities— 
and showing them off online 


BY ARYN BAKER 


YOUTUBE 
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N A CONFLICT THAT HAS ALREADY 
yielded too many scenes of graphic 
horror, it takes a mere 27 seconds of 
video footage to plumb new depths 
of depravity. Posted on YouTube, 

the video opens with a rebel commander 

named Khalid al-Hamad, who goes by the 
nom de guerre Abu Sakkar, holding a knife 
as he bends over the body of a dead soldier. 

There’s a gaping hole in the soldier’s chest. 

First al-Hamad transfers what appears to 

be the dead man’s heart onto a flat piece 

of plastic or metal lying on the soldier’s 

stomach. Then he pulls what looks like a 

lung across the open cavity. He works his 

knife through the flesh of the dead man’s 
torso for a few seconds before standing to 
face the camera, holding an organ in each 
hand. “I swear we will eat from your hearts 
and livers, you dogs of Bashar,” he says, re- 
ferring to supporters of Syria’s President 

Bashar Assad. Off camera, a small crowd 

can be heard calling out “Allahu akbar,” or 

“God is great.” Then al-Hamad raises one of 

the bloodied organs to his lips and starts to 

tear off a chunk with his teeth. 

The video was posted online on May 12 
by supporters of the Assad regime, who 
pronounced it yet more proof that the re- 
bellion against the dictator is the work 
of thugs and terrorists. It also drew con- 
demnation from the military leadership 
of the main anti-Assad force, the Free Syr- 
ian Army (FSA), which said it would seek 
to put al-Hamad on trial. But the video 
was greeted with triumphant glee by 
many rebel sympathizers, who extolled al- 
Hamad for matching the regime atrocity 
for atrocity. “Abu Sakkar, may God bless 
you and give you strength,” wrote one fan 
in a widely circulated Facebook posting. 
“What you did is revenge for the killing 
of your brothers.” Other activists changed 
their Facebook status en masse to read 
“Abu Sakkar, the Shabiha heart-eater, rep- 
resents me.” (Shabiha is a derogatory term 
for thugs loyal to Assad.) 

Al-Hamad is defiantly unapologetic. 
Speaking to Time via Skype from the city 
of Qusayr, one of the front lines in the war 
between the regime and the rebels, he con- 
firms that he is the man seen in the video 
biting into the soldier’s flesh. “The taste 
was good,” he says, his even-toned voice 
displaying no emotion. 





Unrepentant Al-Hamad, 
left, in a picture posted 

on his website, says his 
desecration of a Syrian 
soldier’s body was a 
justified act of revenge 


Cannibalism: even the most sadistic 
terrorists have long regarded it as a ta- 
boo too far. The Taliban have never been 
known to do it, nor the most hardcore 
al-Qaeda fighters. What made al-Hamad 
cross the line? The rebel commander 
doesn’t hide the strong sectarian hatred 
that underpins his gruesome treatment 
of the soldier’s body. A member of Syria’s 
Sunni Muslim majority, al-Hamad claims 
the soldier was a member of Assad’s mi- 
nority Shi‘ite sect, known as the Alawites. 
Al-Hamad says his goal is to exterminate 
the Alawites. “Hopefully we will slaugh- 
ter all of them,” he says. 

But the immediate motivation for his 
video, he says, is retaliation and intimi- 
dation. He claims to have found a video 
in the dead soldier’s cell phone showing 
“a woman and her two daughters, fully 
naked, and he was humiliating them 
and sticking a stick here and there.” He 
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hopes his own video will terrify his en- 
emies: “After what I did, hopefully they 
will never step into the area where Abu 
Sakkar is,” he says. 

Al-Hamad’s ceremonial cannibalism 
provides a glimpse of how grotesquely 
brutal the Syrian war has become—and 
astartling example of how technology ap- 
pears to be fueling that brutality on both 
sides. War is always cruel, but the savage- 
ry on display in Syria, where more than 
80,000 have been killed since the rebel- 
lion started more than two years ago, far 
exceeds that of any other recent conflict. 
The ubiquity of video-equipped camera 
phones has produced a relentless stream 
of clips in which ears are sliced off heads, 
fingers taken from hands as souvenirs, 
organs removed from torsos—and much, 
much worse. Soldiers and rebels alike are 
committing what are plainly war crimes 
and showing them off on the Internet. 


Indeed, many of the videos are made 
expressly for online consumption. “I’ve 
seen hundreds of videos like that from 
both sides,” says Rami Abdul Rahman, 
director of the Syrian Observatory for 
Human Rights, a U.K.-based independent 
group that tracks fatalities and abuses in 
Syria. “It’s abnormal. It’s inhuman, what 
is happening.” 

If the Arab Spring gave the world its 
first Facebook revolution, Syria is in the 
throes of the first YouTube war. It’s hard 
to remember now that the anti-Assad 
movement began in the same vein as the 
uprisings in Tunisia and Egypt, where 
cell-phone imagery and social-media 
platforms were used to inspire and or- 
ganize peaceful demonstrations that 
helped topple dictatorial regimes. As Syr- 
ia’s rebellion has morphed into a sectar- 
ian civil war, both sides have learned to 
use these tools for perverse propaganda, 
apparently goading each other into acts 
of escalating horror. “An eye for an eye, a 
tooth for a tooth. Quite a few fighters in 
Syria interpret that quite literally,” says 
Peter Bouckaert, director of emergencies 
for Human Rights Watch. 

The videos are the handiwork of the 
extremist fringes, whether of Assad’s 
military or of the rebellion. But they 
are helping define the conflict as one 
in which there are no good guys, only 
combatants of varying shades of vil- 
lainy. That makes it doubly difficult for 
outsiders to pick sides. The Obama Ad- 
ministration’s reluctance to help arm the 
rebels is informed at least in part by the 
fear that weapons may go to the wrong 
people—people like al-Hamad. “The 
bestial quality of the [al-Hamad] video 
confirms the basic proposition that civil 
wars are usually extraordinarily cruel,” 
says Zbigniew Brzezinski, a former U.S. 
National Security Adviser, who argues 
against giving rebels more military assis- 
tance. “That justifies caution in labeling 
one side as democratic and morally pref- 
erable and the other as sinful and deserv- 
ing of extinction, and mitigates against 
external involvement.” 

The footage and photographs posted 
online also defy the facile explanation, 
often trotted out by analysts, that the 
anti-Assad forces can be divided into two 


camps, a majority of well-intentioned 
rebels and a minority of Islamists from 
al-Nusra Front, a terrorist group affili- 
ated with al-Qaeda. Al-Hamad is neither: 
although he identifies himself as amem- 
ber of the Salafist fundamentalist sect, 
he doesn’t fight for al-Nusra. But the 
FSA, an umbrella group that claims to 
control 90% of the rebel fighters, includ- 
ing al-Hamad’s brigade, wants no part 
of him either. Brigadier General Salim 
Idris, who heads the FSA’s military com- 
mand, had not yet seen the video when 
he spoke with Time on the phone from 
his base in Turkey but said that “these 
kinds of behaviors, the cutting of bodies, 
is not allowed.” 

After the video was posted online, an 
FSA spokesperson portrayed al-Hamad 
as a regime stooge “pretending that he is 
in the FSA.” But a spokesperson for the 
Syrian National Coalition, another um- 
brella group that works closely with the 
FSA, told Time there was no doubt that al- 
Hamad’s unit fell within the FSA. The co- 
alition condemned al-Hamad’s actions in 
a statement: “The FSA is a national army 
above all, formed to defend civilians and 
deliver the Syrian people from the men- 
tality of revenge and crime. It completely 
rejects the ill treatment of the wounded 
and the disfigurement of the dead.” 

None of this consternation makes a 
jot of difference to al-Hamad, who argues 
that nobody outside the fight has the 
right to judge his actions. “You are not 
seeing what we are seeing, and you are 
not living what we are living,” he says. 
Al-Hamad is especially contemptuous of 
anti-Assad groups that, like the leader- 
ship of the FSA, operate from outside Syr- 
ia. “Hopefully [I will] slaughter them and 
eat their hearts as well,” he says. As for 
his enemies on the battlefield, al-Hamad 
says he will soon release another grue- 
some video in which he claims to have 
cut up the body of another Assad soldier 
with a saw. 


Online Eye for an Eye 

ACCOUNTS OF BATTLEFIELD ATROCITIES 
have multiplied in recent months, ac- 
cording to the Syrian Observatory for 
Human Rights, but the sadistic tenor of 
this war was set in April 2011, just two 
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months into the conflict, when a You- 
Tube video showed the mutilated body 
of a 13-year-old protester who was ap- 
parently tortured and killed by Assad’s 
security forces. The footage showed the 
body pockmarked with cigarette burns, 
bruises and bullet holes; the boy’s neck 
and both kneecaps were broken, his pe- 
nis severed. The video of the Boy Martyr 
Hamza, as he came to be widely known 
in the antiregime community, became 
a rallying cry for a popular uprising 
against a hated regime. 

Footage of the regime’s atrocities 
abounds on YouTube and other sites. 
Videos and witness accounts recently 
obtained by human-rights-monitoring 
groups show and describe government- 
affiliated paramilitaries rampaging 
in early May through two villages— 
Baniyas and Al Badya, near the coastal 
area of central Syria—stabbing and 
burning scores of Sunni residents. Foot- 
age posted online by opposition groups 
from the area shows piles of burned, 
bloodied and partially mutilated corpses, 
including those of women and children. 
Activists have identified by name at least 
140 victims, including about 20 members 
of one family. The Syrian government 
claimed that it had defeated “terrorist 
groups” and restored peace and securi- 
ty to the area. 

Some videos appear to be posted by 
individual soldiers to demonstrate their 
toughness and frighten the rebels and 
their civilian supporters. One, posted 
to YouTube on May 6 and circulated on 
opposition Facebook pages, purports to 
show a Syrian soldier preparing to shoot 
a captive point-blank in the head. The sol- 
dier is speaking on the phone, it seems, 
to his mother. The woman’s voice can be 
heard saying, “I am hearing you, Ali.” As 
he pulls the trigger, the soldier says on 
the phone, “I will shoot a terrorist. Did 
you hear me, Mom?” Another video on 
an opposition site shows the savage beat- 
ing to death of two men—identified as 
civilians—by regime thugs. An activist 
close to al-Hamad singled out that video 
as proof that the rebels are still better than 
the regime forces. “Our video shows only 
the torture of a dead body,” he says. “The 
regime tortures Syrians to death.” 


WHAT SHOULD SOCIAL-MEDIA SITES 
DO ABOUT SYRIA'S SAVAGE WAR VIDEOS? 


If you try to post, say, the 
latest Taylor Swift music 
video on YouTube without 
permission, don’t expect 
it to stay up long. Swift’s 
record company will notify 
YouTube’s corporate 
owner, Google, of the 
copyright infringement, 
and Google will likely take 
down your video before 


boyfriend. 





Swift has found a new 


But if you posta clip, 
say, of a Syrian rebel 
commander biting into 
the organs of his enemy, 
your content may well 
be safe. The graphic 
video that shows Khalid 
al-Hamad desecrating 
his victim’s body has 


already been viewed 
more than 885,000 
times, and duplicates 

of the clip can be found 
elsewhere on YouTube. 
if those outcomes seem 
inconsistent—toughness 
on copyright, leniency 
on cannibalism—that’s 
because the rules of 
policing social media are 








Assad’s soldiers and their command- 
ers may some day discover that these 
videos can be used against them in 
war-crimes trials. For the antiregime 
forces, the more immediate danger is 
that al-Hamad’s video and others show- 
ing atrocities by rebels are undermining 
their claim to the moral high ground 
in the fight against the dictator. “Such 
videos ruin our reputation, leading to a 
decrease in funding for the FSA,” says 
Colonel Fatih Hassoun, head of the Homs 
Front of the FSA. 

The furor over the al-Hamad video 
comes at an especially delicate moment 
for the rebels as the Obama Administra- 
tion weighs whether it should provide 
them with military aid. But even before 


the cannibalism, there was growing docu- 
mented evidence of extrajudicial killings, 
torture and desecration by other rebels. 


Man With a Reputation 

AL-HAMAD IS COMMANDER OF THE INDE- 
pendent Omar al-Faroogq Brigade, a fight- 
ing force of uncertain numbers but fierce 
reputation in Homs. That city, and the 
neighborhood of Baba Amrin particular, 
has seen some of the most brutal fight- 
ing of the war, a legacy apparent in the 
reprisal-heavy footage coming out of 
the area. The video of al-Hamad biting 
into the soldier’s organs was filmed on 
March 26, according to embedded data 
retrieved by Human Rights Watch. It 
was smuggled over the Lebanese border 
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New weapon of war 

A Syrian man uses his 
smartphone to film a child 
leading a rebel protest 


still being invented. And 
the bloody, 26-month- 
old Syrian conflict 
represents a particularly 
challenging test case. 
Some 72 hours of 
video is uploaded to 
YouTube every minute, 
which is far too much 
for the site to even 
attempt to prescreen for 
inappropriate content. 
And that, of course, 
assumes there's a 
perfect definition of 
inappropriate. There’s 
not. The first people 
who weigh in are 
YouTube users, who 
can and do flag videos 
that contain graphic 
content. Once a clip has 
been flagged, YouTube 
staff—including Arabic 
speakers—take a look 
at it and try to make a 
judgment call based 
on the company’s 
guidelines. Videos 
that are violent for the 
sake of violence—like 
a hypothetical clip that 
exults over gangland 
murder—are likely to 
be taken down. Buta 


graphic video that is 
posted with something 
closer to journalistic 
intent to inform is more 
likely to remain up— 
albeit with warnings and 
checks to make sure a 
user is over 18. (The 
Hamad video had both.) 

That's because 
YouTube sees itself as 
a global platform for 
news and information. 
“People around the 
world have used 
YouTube to document 
humanitarian disasters, 
war zones and human- 
rights abuses,” said a 
YouTube spokesperson, 
who was not identified, 
per corporate policy. 
“This material can be 
graphic, yet the Web 
is a vital source of 
news and information, 
and these are events 
and perspectives that 
may otherwise never 
be seen.” 

Social-media sites 
can find themselves 
walking a fine line 
when it comes to 
graphic content—even 


content that purports 
to educate. Facebook 
recently decided 
to delete videos of 
decapitations after a 
clip that seemed to 
show a woman being 
beheaded in Mexico 
caused an outcry among 
some users. But other 
graphically violent 
videos that don’t 
depict beheadings 
will usually remain up. 
Facebook, like YouTube, 
says it tries to err on the 
side of public interest. 
But with more than 
30 billion pieces of 
content shared on 
Facebook each month, 
the site is constantly 
playing catch-up. 
That’s true for all of 
us. There are no clear 
boundaries yet for a 
world where anyone 
with a smartphone can 
be a video reporter. 
And so the online battle 
over Syria remains 
every bit as morally 
murky as the real one. 
—By Bryan Walsh. With 
reporting by Aryn Baker 


by a rebel fighter close to al-Hamad 
who asked not to be identified for fear 
of speaking without permission. When 
he showed the video to Time reporters 
some days before it was posted online, 
the fighter looked on with evident pride. 
“I don’t have a problem slaughtering the 
Alawites and eating their organs because 
of what I have seen from them,” he tells 
Time. Two years of war, he says, have 
taken a psychological toll. “Many people 
have reached a point where they can do 
worse than Abu Sakkar.” 

Rebels who have fought alongside al- 
Hamad describe him as a fearless com- 
batant who honed his considerable battle 
skills in Iraq, fighting the U.S. military. 
But many Islamist fighters—and not just 
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those in Syria—claim similar histories, 
which are impossible to substantiate. Al- 
Hamad says he fought in Iraq but isn’t 
sure whether he killed any Americans. 

A construction worker by trade, he 
fought in February 2012 with a group 
known as al-Faroogq Brigade, one of the 
FSA’s most effective units, during the 
battle for Baba Amr, a pivotal moment 
in the Syrian war. AlHamad was made 
commander of the rebels’ prison, where 
he earned grudging respect for his abil- 
ity to extract intelligence from captured 
regime soldiers, often employing brute 
force. One rebel who fought in Baba Amr 
says that if al-/Hamad suspected any cap- 
tives of having killed his comrades, he 
would murder them. 


In October 2012 al-Hamad took three 
of the most extreme units under his com- 
mand in al-Faroog Brigade, split off from 
the group and named his new unit the 
Independent Omar al-Faroogq Brigade, 
after a senior al-Qaeda operative killed 
in Iraq in 2006. Despite the name, the 
group has no formal ties to al-Qaeda or 
its Syrian affiliate, al-Nusra Front. Early 
victories against regime forces helped 
al-Hamad’s group amass a considerable 
array of rockets, trucks, guns and mor- 
tars, say other fighters. In rebel circles, a 
commander’s arsenal is as important as 
his leadership skills, if not more so. 

By the time he made the video, al- 
Hamad’s exploits had attracted a siz- 
able following online. His group has 
a slick website, complete with videos 
and photographs, poetic descriptions of 
battles won and lost and paeans to dead 
comrades. His supporters were quick to 
defend his desecration of the dead sol- 
dier, arguing that it was merely an act of 
revenge. Abu Jaafar Homs, a well-known 
antiregime activist in Homs, posted 
a photo of himself sitting next to al- 
Hamad and praised him for his bravery. 
He chastised those who were criticizing 
the commander: “No one is allowed to 
talk about Abu Sakkar.” 


AL-HAMAD NEVER DID SWALLOW THAT 
piece of flesh. According to the fighter 
who smuggled the video out of Syria, the 
rebel commander spat it out off camera, 
much to the derision of his assembled 
audience. In the clip and in his inter- 
view with Time, he describes the organ 
he bites as the soldier’s liver, but a sur- 
geon in New York who studied the video 
at TiMe’s request says it was the man’s 
lung. Such finer points are not relevant, 
to al-Hamad or his supporters. To his en- 
emies, the video will undoubtedly rep- 
resent a challenge: Now that the taboo 
of cannibalism has been smashed, what 
can they do to top it? In Syria’s spiral- 
ling madness, atrocity must be matched, 
and exceeded, by abomination. And 
above all, it must be captured on video 
for the world to see. —WITH REPORTING 
BY RAMI AYSHA/TRIPOLI, MASSIMO 
CALABRESI/WASHINGTON AND ALICE 
PARK/NEW YORK s 
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THE AMERICAN DIVORCE IS 
UNDERGOING ITS BIGGEST CHANGE IN 
DECADES. CALL IT THE REVENGE 
OF THE SECOND WIVES 


BY BELINDA LUSCOMBE 
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DEBBIE LEFF ISRAEL HAS A 
math problem. Like so many math 
problems, it’s also a romantic problem. In 

2009, Leff Israel, a divorced math professor, connect- 
ed on Facebook with a friend from high school whom she 
hadn’t seen in 26 years. “We fell in love,” she says. John Kelapire, 
an amiable engineer fora cruise-ship company, proposed to her, she 
says, in 2010, after his divorce from his wife was final. 
But there wasa hitch. Kelapire pays about a third of his take-home pay 
to his ex-wife and will until one of them dies. Leff Israel’s afraid that if she 
marries her fiancé and he has a financial setback, the numbers won’t add up 
and she will have to make up the difference. She soon found out she wasn’t the 
only woman making those calculations. 

So Leff Israel founded the Florida chapter of the Second Wives Club, the 
sole purpose of which is to abolish permanent alimony. In just two years, the 
Second Wives—allied with other reform groups—have come surprisingly 
close to their goal. In April a bill that would have ended permanent alimony 

cleared the Florida house by a healthy margin. It sailed through the leg- 
islature “more quickly and with more support than most other bills in 
memory,” says Florida-based family lawyer Scott Rubin. About four 
hours before it was to pass into law, at 8 p.m., Governor Rick Scott 
vetoed it, saying he was concerned that the law could be applied 
retroactively and unfairly hurt alimony recipients. But re- 
formers, who are reorganizing and trying to respond 
to Scott’s concerns, say wholesale changes are in- 
evitable. “Reform will have to happen,” 
says Alan Frisher, president of 
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Florida Alimony Reform (FAR). “Too many 
citizens are affected.” 

It may be the biggest change to the way 
Americans divorce since the 1970s, when 
the rise of no-fault dissolutions made end- 
inga marriage more like an unpleasant root 
canal than open-heart surgery. Alimony— 
the permanent kind, which gets paid until 
one spouse dies or the recipient remarries— 
is facing extinction, or at least a significant 
downsizing. Although Floridians entering 
splitsville will still—for now—face or be 
able to seek permanent alimony, a grow- 
ing reform movement is making headway 
across the U.S. State by state, legislatures and 
courts are taking a long, hard look at the pur- 
pose of alimony and the way it’s awarded, 
replacing court-determined payments that 
can vary wildly with ones determined by a 
formula or scrapping them altogether. Mas- 
sachusetts abolished lifetime alimony and 
set up a formula for future settlements in 
2011, after a nine-year campaign by alimo- 
ny payers. A bill was introduced in New Jer- 
sey’s legislature in March, and others are 
in the works in Connecticut and Colorado. 
Vermont and Maryland have newly minted 
reform groups. Virginia, South Carolina, 
Georgia, Arkansas and Tennessee all have 
small groups. “Alimony is the most unstable 
area of family law,” says Arizona State Uni- 
versity law professor Ira Mark Ellman, who 
spent more than a decade studying family 
dissolution. 

About 420,000 Americans receive ali- 
mony, by some estimates, but to reform- 
ers it is an obsolete yet ravenous dinosaur. 
The notion of permanence in marriage has 
taken a beating; arguably, anybody getting 
hitched these days shouldn't ignore the pos- 
sibility of a solo stint sometime down the 
road. At the same time, the potential cost 
of permanent alimony keeps going up. Be- 
tween rising longevity and people willing 
to cohabit rather than marry again, payees 


i In 2010, barely half of U.S. i 
adults were married, a record low 
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can find themselves shelling out for decades 
longer than the marriage lasted—even after 
they’ve retired or fallen ill, even if their for- 
mer spouse really doesn’t need it. 

This transformation of marriage has 
proceeded in step with changing as- 
sumptions about a woman’s dependence 
on a man for money. To some people— 
especially those giving cash to an individ- 
ual they despise—the idea that a woman 
cannot support herself financially is be- 
yond quaint. Women are graduating from 
college in greater numbers than men, and 
while they typically don’t earn as much, 
they have more opportunity than ever. 
In 2011, according to the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, almost 40% of working wives 
earned more than their husbands. Lawyers 
have noted, in fact, a rise in the number of 
women who are being ordered to pay their 
ex-husbands. “Women are not helpless 
housewives any more,” says Leff Israel. 

Nor are they staying on the sidelines— 
and that’s the real game changer propel- 
ling reform. For decades the scenario went 
like this: Man gets court order. Woman 
gets alimony. Man gets bitter. It was ex- 
husbands vs. first wives. But women’s 
growing economic clout has given second 
wives considerable skin in the game, es- 
pecially as the bumpy economy tended to 
punish the earning power of older men. 
When there isn’t enough money to go 
around, the new wife may have to pay 
some of her husband’s bills. It feels like her 
money is going to the first wife. Forever. 


DONNA POLICASTRO HAS BEEN MARRIED TO 
an alimony payer for two years. He is 
obliged to pay his ex-wife of 20 years $650 
a month, and he pays $105 a month for a 
life-insurance policy for which his ex-wife 
is the beneficiary. He gets $2,250 a month 
from his pension and Social Security. His 
other monthly expenses, she says, include 


Total alimony 
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the IRS in 2011 
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$650 in outstanding bills from the mar- 
riage, $250 in health insurance and $100 
toward his daughter’s college loan. When 
he applied to the court for a modification 
recently, the court declined to lower his 
payments, noting that his new wife has in- 
come. So now she’s helping him out with 
expenses. “Essentially I’m heralimony,” she 
says. “We could have just lived together. I 
was the idiot.” 

But for his ex-wife, things are even 
worse. According to her lawyer, Policastro 
has not paid any alimony since July 2072. 
The first Mrs. Policastro says she relies on 
food stamps and loans from her retirement 
account to survive. She says she’s tried to 
get a job. Before she had a daughter, she 
worked in the music business. But at 54, 
having taken 15 years off from full-time 
employment to be a full-time parent, she 
finds employers aren’t interested. “I guess 
I’m not one of the desirables,” she says. 
She’s applying for disability, and the court 
has ordered that money be garnished from 
her ex-husband’s Social Security wages. 

Rose Carbone, a mergers and acquisi- 
tions manager turned teacher, married for 
the first time four years ago, when she was 
51. “He’s the love of my life. Unfortunately 
I didn’t realize how permanent alimony 
would affect all our lives,” she says. Her 
husband, an orthodontist, has been or- 
dered to pay $5,200 a month in alimony 
to his ex-wife of 20 years. Orthodontists 
need good economies, and Florida hasn't 
had one in a while. “He has no retirement 
savings. None. Permanent alimony is slav- 
ery,” she says. “It’s worse than slavery.” 

These members of the Second Wives 
Club acknowledge that women who divorce 
breadwinners may need something to tide 
them over during a transition to indepen- 
dence. But they ardently believe that their 
spouses’ ex-wives should have been able to 
look after themselves after a decade or so 
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Number of states (including D.C.) that consider marital 
fault a relevant factor in awarding alimony 
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of what’s known as rehabilitative alimony 
to rebuild their lives. It seems to them that 
with the kids gone, the first wives are just 
sitting around doing nothing. 

But some family-law experts— 
including, yes, lawyers, who make their liv- 
ing when people fight in court—warn that 
attacking alimony is bad social policy. One 
concern is that eliminating alimony now 
will force divorced women to fall back on 
the state for support. Another objection is 
that alimony reform may alter the incen- 
tives for couples at the outset of a marriage, 
as forward-thinking spouses contemplate 
the difficulty of landing a job after years of 
not working. “You're telling a couple that 
neither of them can stay at home and raise 
their child,” says Laura Morgan, a lawyer 
and the author, with Brett Turner, of the 
American Bar Association’s forthcoming 
alimony handbook. “Their economic cir- 
cumstances, should the marriage fail, will 
beso dire.” Are stay-at-home moms making 
a huge mistake? 

Issues like these get at some thorny 
philosophical questions about marriage 
and divorce. When people wed, they re- 
ceive a host of benefits, from better tax 
treatment to the support of another hu- 
man. But as the alimony-reform debate 
makes clear, some spouses are giving up 
something too. There is an opportunity 
cost to marriage and family care. Years 
spent tending the home or kids or but- 
tressing a partnership are also years spent 
not building a résumé, not networking, 
not honing monetizable skills. When a 
union founders, alimony is a way of re- 
couping that opportunity cost. 


ALIMONY—THE WORD STEMS FROM THE 
Latin for nourishment— has always been 
an awkward arrangement. Some form of 
monetary support for cast-off wives was 
mandated as early as the Babylonian era 
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in the Hammurabi Code. In Western law, 
the practice was established in about the 
12th century, when divorce was not recog- 
nized; if a couple separated, a husband still 
had to support his wife because they were 
legally still married. In the modern era, 
alimony has often been associated with 
blame; one spouse was being maltreated, 
cheated on, abandoned, and the other 
spouse should pay. Or as Peggy Hopkins 
Joyce, a much married actress of the ’20s, is 
reputed to have said, “Alimony’s a system 
by which, when two people make a mis- 
take, one of them continues to pay for it.” 
Then again, in Joyce’s day, everyone got 
married. Now the divorce landscape has 
radically changed. While conventional 
wisdom says half of all marriages end in 
divorce, the real number is very hard to pin 
down—some states don’t collect data on di- 
vorce, and people who marry and divorce a 
lot can skew the figures—but many experts 
say a better estimate is closer to 40%. In fact, 
says Ellman, the family scholar, among 
college-educated couples who married af- 
ter age 26, the divorce rate has been drop- 
ping for the longest period in U.S. history. 
Among those with a high school education 
or less, however, divorce rates are still high. 
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In 1995, Behavior that The duration 
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form of increasing an except in 
alimony alimony award unusual 


circumstances 


Sources: Pew Research Center; IRS; Bureau of Labor Statistics; Family Law Quarterly; state family codes and court cases 


Laws governing how people decon- 
struct their marriages differ from state to 
state, but typically, when one spouse wants 
to split—two-thirds of the time it’s the 
wife—there’s little the other spouse can do. 
(Same-sex couples are just beginning to face 
some of these issues now, a fact likely to gen- 
erate additional legal wrinkles.) During the 
divorce, three major things have to be de- 
cided: how the children will be raised, how 
the property will be divided and, in cases of 
lopsided income, whether one spouse will 
be getting alimony. There are formulas for 
the first two, and agreements can often be 
hammered out by lawyers or mediators 
without getting the courts involved. 

But the most vicious fights are over 
alimony. That’s often where family court 
has to step in, and a judge decrees the ali- 
mony amount. In most cases the court’s 
decisions are based on one spouse’s need 
for money and the other spouse’s ability to 
pay. Because each marriage is different and 
each judge is different, the amount and du- 
ration of alimony often varies wildly. The 
decisions can seem arbitrary and create an 
appetite for a formula, not just a judge's say- 
so. The more those questions get raised, the 
shakier the underpinnings of the alimony 
system can seem. 


WHEN STEVE HITNER, THE PRESIDENT AND 
co-founder of Massachusetts Alimony Re- 
form (MAR), which was instrumental in 
the state’s 2011 move to eliminate perma- 
nent alimony and establish a formula for 
rehabilitative payments, first approached 
his local representative about his com- 
plaints in 2002, he was quickly rebuffed. 
“He said, ‘It’s a man-vs.-woman thing, and 
I’m not going to expose myself to that,” 
recalls Hitner, who says he got involved 
in alimony reform after the costs of his 
divorce forced him to declare bankruptcy. 

But Hitner noticed a lot of second 
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wives contacting him through his blog. 
In Massachusetts, the only kind of alimo- 
ny available was permanent. Some men 
had been married very briefly and were 
paying money to their ex-wives decades 
later, sometimes to the impoverishment 
of their current family. “We met with the 
legislator again, and this time I had the 
women speak,” says Hitner, “And wow, 
he listened.” MAR gathered together the 
first Second Wives Club, and Hitner, who’s 
now a divorce mediator, has advised every 
state’s alimony-reform group to build one. 
Leff Israel calls him her mentor. 

She started the Florida Second Wives 
Club in December 2o11 as an arm of the 
existing group Florida Alimony Reform, 
which was made up mostly of guys. Leff 
Israel's financial situation is not bad. She’s 
a math professor at Broward Community 
College. Kelapire would be her second 
husband. She says she got limited alimony 
from her ex but receives more childsupport 
than the guidelines recommend so that she 
can keep up payments on her home and her 
son can continue at the local school. While 
it was her fiancé’s situation that sparked 
her interest in alimony reform, she says she 
was moved to action by hearing the stories 
of those who were much worse off. 


WAITING 

Debbie Leff Israel worries 
about marrying John 
Kelapire (background) 
because he owes 
permanent alimony 

to his ex-wife 
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This fight is not just about money, she 
says. “Alimony ties you to an unhealthy 
relationship. You need a clean break.” FAR 
hired a publicist anda lobbyist after a simi- 
lar bill failed to make it to the floor of the 
Florida legislature last year, but president 
Alan Frisher notes, “The women have 
been crucial in this fight.” 

Studies have consistently shown that 
women fare worse financially after di- 
vorce than men. Census figures from 2009 
found that women who had divorced in 
the previous 12 months were twice as 
likely as recently divorced men to be in 
poverty (22% to 11%). Even in wealthier 
families, the disparity is stark. “In the vast 
majority of cases, especially when you're 
talking about an older woman in her 50s, 
the chances of her getting a well-paid job 
with no work history are slim to none,” 
says Jeffrey Landers, a divorce financial an- 
alyst who specializes in advising women. 
And very few families are wealthy enough 
that women can live for long off the mon- 
ey they got when the assets were divided. 
“Men in their sos will be able to replenish 
their assets and retirement account,” says 
Landers. “Women typically will have to 
deplete them for day-to-day expenses.” 

Jan Killilea, 53, says she is one of these 





women. She and her husband of 25 years 
split soon after they moved from Con- 
necticut to Florida for his work. At the 
time of her divorce, a vocational expert 
estimated that she could probably make 
$29,000 a year if she were working. After 
what she says was a wide job search, she 
now works as a nanny at, indeed, about 
that pay level. That job runs out in August, 
when her charge heads off to school. She 
got to keep the house in the divorce but 
says she owes more on it than it’s worth. 
“I couldn’t survive without alimony,” she 
says. Her ex-husband, who asked not to be 
named, disputes her characterization of 
her financial situation. 

This being Florida, Killilea decided to 
start a First Wives First Club to combat 
the efforts of the Second Wives. When 
she went public with her story, outraged 
reform activists posted her address on the 
Internet, dug through her divorce filings, 
found pictures of her onaskitrip and com- 
mented ungenerously on her life choices. 
Leff Israel provided me with a notarized 
letter from one of Killilea’s now grown 
daughters basically calling her mother a 
gluttonous leech. On reading the letter, 
Killilea gets teary-eyed but recovers. “The 
divorce has been hard on the kids,” she 
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says. “Two of them have sided with their 
dad.” A day later she forwards me an e-mail 
about infighting at FAR that makes Leff 
Israel look power-hungry. 

The mean-girl antics hint at the bigger 
social forces at work. Alimony recipients 
are by and large stay-at-home moms; mem- 
bers of the Second Wives Club usually 
work outside the home. It’s generational: 
the second wives cannot understand how 
a few years of supplemental income is not 
enough to get an older woman with no 
work history back on her feet. The first 
wives haven’t grasped that the era of a 
woman having a right to be looked after 
is over. It’s also deeply personal. Alimony 
ties a man to his ex-spouse, and the con- 
nection irks the current spouse. To her, 
writing a check to an ex is like picking at 
a scab, hindering its ability to heal. “Even 
if you are only paying $50, you have this 
umbilical cord that connects you to this 
other person,” says Leff Israel. 

In 2011, Ellman and fellow ASU profes- 
sor Sanford Braver polled people about the 
scenarios for which they thought alimony 
should be awarded. “What we found is 
that when there is a longer relationship, 
people are indeed more inclined to think 
that alimony is appropriate,” Ellman says. 





People were especially apt to award alimo- 
ny ifthe couple had children, even though 
the survey made clear that wives were al- 
ready getting child support. Surprisingly, 
though, people had less sympathy for so- 
called displaced homemakers, women 
who had stayed home with their kids but 
whose kids had left—the exact same peo- 
ple who frustrate the Second Wives. 

But displaced homemakers, argues 
law professor Judith McMullen of Mar- 
quette University in a 2011 study, are 
those most in need of the court’s protec- 
tion. In her view, women are not getting 
enough alimony. They don’t ask for it be- 
cause they feel guilty about the collapsed 
marriage and foolish for having stayed 
home rather than work. “Women’s ten- 
dency to assume emotional responsibil- 
ity for the success of the marriage and 
parenting,” she writes, “makes it difficult 
for many women to successfully negoti- 
ate for alimony.” 

McMullen argues that formula-based 
alimony, as opposed to a kind of couture 
decision from a judge each time, might ac- 
tually be to an older woman’s advantage 
because of its predictability. The family- 
court section of the Florida Bar doesn’t 
agree. “The laws needed to be reformed,” 
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is obligated to pay 
permanent alimony to 
her ex-husband 
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says Rubin, “but with a scalpel, not a ma- 
chete.” Many lawyers oppose formulas in 
favor of clearer guidelines that don’t tie 
judges’ hands. Rubin says that isn’t their 
business interests talking—any change to 
alimony laws is great for lawyers. “Every- 
body will be calling their clients to get a 
modification,” he says. Regardless, most 
lawyers will privately admit that the mo- 
mentum is in favor of reform. Governor 
Scott has agreed to meet with Swisher, the 
FAR president, to discuss his reservations 
about the Florida legislation. 

Back in Massachusetts, Steve Hitner is 
beginning to savor the fruits of his labor. 
And some of them taste a little bitter. He 
now mediates between alimony payers 
and former recipients, and he seems to 
have newfound sympathy for the other 
side. “People were told they’d never have to 
work. And now suddenly the money’s not 
coming in,” he says. “I try to get the parties 
to make a deal, to agree to cutting the mon- 
ey offaftera number of months.” A 70-plus- 
year-old woman asked for his help recently 
because her ex-husband just unilaterally 
decided to stop paying after 32 years. “I’m 
not in favor of that. You have to give people 
a chance to get used to the idea,” he says. 
“That just makes us look bad.” = 
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52 POP CHART Siar Tiek’s Scotty / 54 MOVIES Art imitates 
life in Before Midnight/ 58 BOOKS Khaled Hosseini; Rick 
Atkinson /60 Music The return of Daft Punk 
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GOOD WEEK / 
BAD WEEK 


Christina Aguilera 
Will return as a judge 
on the fifth season of 
The Voice for a reported 
$12 million 


Randy Jackson 
Said this season of 
American Idol—the 
lowest rated in its 
history—will be 
his last 





BRANDING 


I, Little 
Pony 


Have you ever 
wished the My 
Little Pony ponies 
weren’t actually, 
well, ponies? Has- 
bro’s got your back: 
in its forthcoming 
movie Equestria 
Girls (out in limited 
release on June 16), 
the toymaker will 
turn its prized crea- 
tures into ... ani- 
mated high school 
girls. And no, it’s 
not a horror flick. 
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DOUBLING UP 

New York City-based Danny Ghitis and London-based 
Daniella Zalcman might live on opposite sides of an ocean, but 
thanks to Instagram, they can still collaborate on art. After 
uploading iPhone shots taken in their respective cities, the 
photographers—who met at a workshop in 2009—1use the 
app Image Blender to combine them two at a time and upload 
the results to their @echosight Instagram account. To learn 
more about their work, visit lightbox.time.com. 


CHEESY GARLIC 
BREAD 


POTATO CHIPS 





CHEESY GARLIC BREAD POTATO CHIPS 
Step aside Spicy Taco, you're no longer the 
funkiest flavor in the potato-chip aisle. 
This new combo—dreamed up bya 
mother in Wisconsin— won a vote to 
become Lay’s latest offering, beating out 
Chicken & Waffles and Sriracha (which 

will be available this summer). 





“Every contemporary sci-fi 
film is really a war movie, 
and Star Trek, to be modern, 
had to grow a tougher skin.” 
For the full Richard Corliss 
review, visit time.com/startrek 





QUICK TALK 

Simon Pegg 

Spock and Kirk may get top billing, but 

it’s Pegg’s Scotty—the starship engineer of 
“Beam me up!” fame—who truly breaks out 
in SaaS SES (out May 16). Here, 
the 43-year-old actor, who’s also in Shaun 


of the Dead threequel The World’s End (out 
Aug. 23), talks with Time. —LILY ROTHMAN 


You share screen time with aliens in both 
Star Trek and The World’s End. Do you believe 
they exist? I think you'd be foolish not to, 
to be honest, with the statistics involved. 
There are billions and billions of planets. 
But I don’t believe that they’ll visit us. It’s 
way, way too vast to travel. Even at warp 
speed. What if we found signs of alien life? 
That’s going to change everything. I’m 
sure the various religions of the world will 
explain it away, but it is going to completely 
remove the notion that we are the center of 
the universe. It isn’t just Earth, and Earth 
wasn’t created [on its own]. It was part 
of a bigger something going on that 
had nothing to do with us. And then 
we'll need a Starfleet. Yeah, we'll get 
a Starfleet together and we'll base it 
in San Francisco, a progressive city, 
and take off for the stars. Star 
Trek fans would be happy. 
A lot of Star Trek has come 
true already! I think there’s 
an entire book on how 
the technology from Star 
Trek has inspired things 
like flip-up phones and 
touchscreen technology 
and various other little 
bits. Speaking of Star Trek 
inspirations, Scotty wears a 
pretty ridiculous shirt when 
he’s out of uniform—it’s, 
like, orange velour. Isn’t 
it disgusting? Our costume 
designer showed it to me, and 
I was like, “Yes. Absolutely.” 
Sometimes when you're trying 
to create future fashion, the 
temptation is to try to look cool, 
whereas Scotty’s leisure wear 
is... interesting. In a way, that 
makes it slightly more timeless. 
So people will still be wearing 
loud shirts in the future? I don’t 
doubt it for a second. 
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BRIEF HISTORY 
Space Jams 


Commander Chris 
Hadfield, the Canadian 
astronaut who delighted 
earthlings with fun 
dispatches from the 
International Space Sta- 
tion, finished his rotation 
by recording a cover of 
David Bowie’s “Space 
Oddity,” which quickly 
went viral. But Hadfield 
isn't the first to make 
music in space. 


Vv 


The crew of Apollo 9 sings 
“Happy Birthday” to NASA flight 
director Christopher Kraft 


Apollo 17 astronauts Harrison 
“Jack” Schmitt and Eugene 
Cernan dance on the moon 


Vv 
Astronaut Ellen Ochoa plays 
classical flute on the space 
shuttle Discovery 








Vv 
International Space Station 
astronaut Don Pettit makes a 
didgeridoo from a discarded 
vacuum-cleaner hose 





WATERWORKS It’s raining art—literally. Wherever you walk in the Rain Room 

at the Museum of Modern Art’s PS1 art space in Queens, N.Y., a steady stream of 
water will pause overhead, reversing the cartoon concept in which dark clouds follow 
characters. The exhibit, which runs through July 28, is part of a festival called EXPO 1: 
New York, which explores the roles that science, technology and human ingenuity can 
play in stabilizing our environment. 


REVVING UP 





Reported budget for Fast & Furious 6, out May 24, featuring such cars as a 1969 
Dodge Charger Daytona, a 1970 Plymouth Hemi’Cuda and a 2010 Nissan GT-R 








Looney 
Toon 





1. More Stefon 
shenanigans. SNL 
star Bill Hader—who 
birthed the creeptastic 
character—said this 
season will be his last. 


2. Feeling weird 
about naming your 
baby after a Game of 
Thrones character. 
Everyone's doing it! 
Arya was the fastest- 
growing girl’s name in 
the U.S. last year. 


3. Tarnishing Whitney 
Houston’s legacy. 

An airline passenger 
has already done it 

for you: a woman was 
kicked offa flight for 
repeatedly singing “I 
Will Always Love You.” 








By Nick Carbone, Lily Rothman and Kayla Webley 
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They’ll Be Your Mirror 
Before Midnight is a raw, 
revelatory portrait of a 
romance. It might also 
look like your life 


By Joel Stein 


I HAVE FINALLY CAUGHT UP WITH JESSE AND 
Celine. It’s taken three films, at nine-year 
intervals—Before Sunrise (1995), Before Sunset 
(2004) and Before Midnight (opening May 24)— 
but Iam no longer jealous of their romance. All 
three of us are now 41-year-old parents with 
similar fears and complaints. Their lives have 
become less the stuff of fantasy and more the 
stuff of resentments, recriminations and regrets. 
So, more accurately, they have caught up to me. 

Though each of the Before movies is a ro- 
mance set in a gorgeous European location 
(Vienna in Sunrise, Paris in Sunset, a Greek is- 
land in Midnight), few film series have attempt- 
ed the same level of realism. Each movie was 
made for under $3 million—probably Iron 
Man 3’s budget for billboards—and consists 
mostly of two people talking. I left a screening 
of Before Midnight shaken, sad, happy and not 
knowing whom to talk to. But the best part of 
my job is that I can get nearly anyone to talk to 
me, so I sat down with stars Ethan Hawke and 
Julie Delpy and director Richard Linklater, who 
gang-wrote Sunset and Midnight together, to dis- 
cuss the series. (More on that later.) 

I wanted to talk to them about what I had 
just seen, because I cannot imagine feeling 
closer to any two characters than I do to Jesse 
and Celine—and I don’t even know if] like 
them. It’s hard to create characters we like; it’s 
harder to create characters we are. 

When Before Sunrise came out, I was 23, hated 
my fact-checking job and didn’t have a girl- 
friend. I'd never had a one-night stand or gone 
overseas for a semester. In the movie, a 23-year- 
old Texan, Jesse (Hawke), meets a 23-year-old Pa- 
risian, Celine (Delpy), ona train and persuades 
her to disembark and spend a night with him in 
Vienna—a night in which they have sex ina 


park. To me, this was outrageous fantasy. I saw 
these characters—specifically, Jesse—as better- 
looking, gutsier, cooler versions of me. Celine 
was the French version of every girl I crushed 
on: smart, makeup-resistant, a little angry, a 
little crazy. Jesse and Celine walk around the 
city, flirt-philosophizing about sex, aging and 
the differences between men and women. 
When they have to part ways, they don’t risk 
ruining their relationship with letters and calls 
that diminish in number and intensity. Instead, 
they agree to meet at a train station in six 
months. Then they kiss in a way only 23-year- 
olds can kiss when they’ve stayed up all night 
without brushing. 

Nine years later, they’re reunited in Before 
Sunset, which was even better. Celine never 
showed up at the station; just before Facebook 
made it impossible to lose contact with anyone, 
they couldn’t find each other. Jesse writes a 
best-selling novel about their night together; 
she goes to his reading in Paris. Jesse is married 
with a kid. She’s got a boyfriend. For 80 min- 
utes they just talk, yet they build more tension 
than an action movie. 

Like the characters, I was 32 when Before Sun- 
set came out, and like Jesse, I was a writer living 
in New York City. Irented the movie and 
watched it with my lovely wife Cassandra in our 
tiny apartment. It would be foolish of me to ad- 
mit exactly what I was thinking about while 
watching the most romantic American film ever 
made. (People who like the Before series say 
things like “American film.”) The most I will say 
is that I was once dumped by a college girlfriend 
who was very smart and very dramatic and, to 
my great shock and thrill, proclaimed her love to 
me years later. She agreed to leave her boyfriend, 
and I sat for six hours waiting for her outside a 





Photograph by Peter Hapak for TIME 


In love and war The climactic 
fight in Before Midnight, 
says Delpy (right, with 
Hawke), is about testing the 
couple’s love and setting its 
limits. “She knows that if she 
doesn’t fight, he'll get his way. 
The feisty, angry attitude 
wins—hopefully.” 
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Love on a Schedule. A time-lapse portrait of a grand affair 





BEFORE SUNRISE (1995) 
Strangers on a train, Celine 
(Delpy) and Jesse (Hawke) 
disembark in Vienna for a 
single, unforgettably romantic, 
megatalkative night together 


coffee shop. She never showed up, just as 
Celine didn’t. I will admit that I thought 
that Jesse and Celine were screwed. That 
projecting all those qualities onto someone 
you met once, nine years ago, was sure to 
cause irrevocable disappointment. Curled 
up with Cassandra in our apartment, I hap- 
pily realized that Jesse and Celine weren't 
really in love. The brilliance of Before Sunset 
is that not only is the movie aware of it, but 
the characters are too. 

Orso I thought. If I had known any- 
thing about Before Midnight before seeing 
it, | wouldn’t have gasped when we find 
out that Jesse and Celine are still togeth- 
er, with twins. These were not people 
who should actually be together; these 
were the stars of the world’s greatest ro- 
mance. Not that being married and hav- 
ing kids can’t be romantic, but let’s just 
say that Romeo and Juliet didn’t end with 
arguing over who agreed to pick up Li’l 
Romeo from soccer practice. 

Jesse and J are still writers, and he’s 
still way more successful than I am. Jesse 
and Celine are on vacation in Greece and 
still have philosophical conversations, 
but the big fight in Before Midnight—and 
it might be the greatest fight between a 
couple in an American film—is the same 
fight we all have. When Jesse and Celine 
first meet, they joke about the horrible ar- 
gument a couple is having in front of 
them. Now they’re having it. 

It would be foolish of me to admit ex- 
actly what I relate to in that fight. I will 
say I’ve said and heard and thought many 
of those same fighting words. Jesse and 
Celine struggle heroically to remember 
that what they now find annoying about 
each other is what they once found en- 
dearing. They engage in the tiny acts of 


BEFORE SUNSET (2004) 
Having lost track of each other 
for nine years, Celine and 
Jesse reunite in Paris; they're 
now attached to other people, 
but their connection is intact 


BEFORE MIDNIGHT (2013) 
On vacation in Greece with their 
twins, they steal away for a night 
alone; they're as loquacious as 
ever, but this time their talk 
explodes into an epic showdown 


bravery—tisking rejection, telling the 
truth and suppressing pride—that are 
the only ways to keep a relationship. 
When you're 41, there’s far more romance 
in whether a couple will stay together 
than in whether they will get together. 


MEETING THE CREATORS OF SOMETHING 
you love is never smart, because you've 
projected so much of your own experience 
onto their work. And fans make terrible 
journalists, since fans always want to talk 
more than they want to listen. So I’m not 
at my best when I meet Hawke, Delpy and 
Linklater at a Greek restaurant in mid- 





‘They still make each 
other laugh, they 

still want to sleep 
together—ata certain 
point, that’s as good 
as you’re going to do.’ 


OF BEFORE MIDNIGHT AND ITS TWO 
PREDECESSORS 


town Manhattan and immediately find 
out that—unlike me—they had always 
assumed that Jesse and Celine would stay 
together. For six months, they worked ona 
version of Before Midnight that chronicled 
a day of their lives in San Francisco: they 
shop, look after the kids and don’t talk 

to each other until the last 15 minutes of 
the movie. “Then we realized it’s not that 
interesting,” Hawke says. “We didn’t want 
it to be a movie about how being 40 sucks.” 

To be 40 may not be a morass of tedi- 
um, but it isn’t easy. “Is this film roman- 
tic?” Linklater asks. “Well, they eat 
together, they’re still making each other 
laugh, they still seem to want to sleep 
together—at a certain point, that’s as 
good as you're going to do.” Linklater and 
his actors turn a victory that small into 
intense drama. 

So intense, some people can’t take it. 
Atascreening the night before we spoke, 
Hawke tells me, one viewer—who hap- 
pened to be going through a divorce—left 
the theater crying during the fight scene. 
Another viewer touched his wife’s knee, 
and she pushed him away. “He thought, 
‘I’m really relating to this, and she was 
like, ‘I’m really relating to this too, and 
I’m not liking it,” Hawke says. Linklater 
adds, “Before they see it, I ask friends, 
‘How are you doing?” 

Which is why I stayed home, nervously 
making dinner and bathing our 4-year- 
old, while Cassandra was at a screening of 
Before Midnight. She came home, pretend- 
ed to be a dinosaur as Laszlo and I hid un- 
der his covers, and then we went upstairs 
when he went to sleep. She said the movie 
made her feel lucky she wasn’t divorced or 
trying to bea mom who worked full time. 
She came home with no resentments, re- 
criminations or regrets. I felt lucky too. 
Then I started talking. 

Soon we were fighting about the kinds 
of things Jesse and Celine fight about, like 
who works more, whether she’s insecure, 
whether I flirt too much. And whether we 
have to spend $5,000 to get our trees 
trimmed, and at some point, somehow, 
there was this: “If I did things like you 
want them done, people would say this 
house smells and it’s disgusting and Joel's 
career must be falling apart and I don’t 
want to be friends with these people.” 

It was the same fight all couples will 
have after seeing the movie. And I was so 
happy to be having it. a 
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Books 


Khaled Hosseini talks 
about his latest novel 


EDMUND BURKE ONCE TOLD 
the British Parliament that 
fiction lags after truth. He 

said so while trying to make 
members sympathize with dis- 
contented American colonists 
in 1775. Afghan-American 
writer Khaled Hosseini tweaks 
Burke’s aphorism: he sees 
fiction as a series of lies that 
hopefully lead to something 
truthful. His novels—The Kite 
Runner (2003) and A Thousand 
Splendid Suns (2007), which 
have sold a combined 38 mil- 
lion copies worldwide—have 
helped countless readers better 
understand a discontented 
Afghanistan. 

Hosseini’s latest book, And 
the Mountains Echoed (River- 
head Books; 404 pages), follows 
the lives of characters who are 
touched by a father’s tortured 
decision on whether to let 
someone else raise his child. 

It sustains the themes of the 
author’s previous novels—the 
toll of loyalty, the weight and 
joy of family—while also 
drawing on roles that Hos- 
seini, 48, has played in real 
life. From his home in the Bay 
Area, the father of two spoke 
with Time about enduring 
misconceptions of Afghani- 
stan, how he invents charac- 
ters and the complications of 
a “hyphenated life.” 


The book is shaped like a tree, 
and at the trunk is the story ofa 
brother and sister who are sepa- 
rated at a young age. The title 
came from a beautiful chant in 
a William Blake poem: “And 


all the hills echoed.” I chose 
mountains for the topography 
of Afghanistan; pivotal things 
happen in the presence of 
those mountains, and what 
happens has echoes across 
time, place and generation. 


I went back as he did, and I felt 
like I had no real ownership 
over what had happened in 
Afghanistan because I’d been 
away for so long. My experi- 
ences were so dramatically dif- 
ferent from those of the people 
around me. On the one hand, 

I felt a sense of coming home. 
On the other hand, I felt like 
an outsider. 


I live this hyphenated life, 
and I certainly have a lot of 
Western sensibilities. But I 
was born in Kabul; I lived the 
first rr years of my life there. 
Every time I go and the plane 
is about to land, I look down 
and feel a very powerful sense 
of connection, thinking that’s 
where I was born, that’s where 
I was loved for the first time. 


How incredibly resourceful 
returning refugees are, and 
how brave they are. For some- 
one who has lived in Pakistan 
for 20 years in relative stability 





and decides to come home, to 
settle 50 miles outside Kabul 
ina barren area with so few 
resources, little commerce, 
little local governance, and to 
be able to eke out a living—it’s 
mind-boggling. 


I think we’re wiser, more 
sober. That said, there are 
still misconceptions—for 
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instance, that Afghanistan is a 
country stuck in the Stone Age. 
I understand how you could 
think that if you drive through 
remote [areas] and see mud huts. 
But it’s a lazy way of thinking. If 
you take a closer look, you will 
see a country with millions of 
young people who are interested 
in education, in enterprise, in 
engaging with the world. 


You write from so many per- 
spectives in this book: male and 


Hosseini says he focused on a brother 
and sister because the sibling bond is 
“rich with all the great themes of life: 
love, friendship, the ability to perform 
great acts of altruism but also the 
ability to hurt each other” 


female, young and old, Afghan 
and Greek. How do you get in- 
side these characters’ heads? 
I visualize them, wonder 
what they sound like, what 
clothes they might wear. My 
first drafts are always rather 
flat and disappointing. It’s a 
little bit like when you move 
into a home. You haulall 
your stuff and shove it in the 
house; the things you need 
are there, but it looks hor- 
rible and doesn’t feel like a 
home at all. The subsequent 
draft is about saying, O.K., 
this couch belongs here. 
Let’s get rid of this painting. 
Let’s put this armoire here... 
With this novel, my aim was 
for more ambiguity in terms 
of moral character. In my 
earlier novels, the characters 
were far more archetypal. 


Have your thoughts about 
the role of fiction changed 
since your first book? 
Fiction accomplishes things 
that the writer probably 
doesn’t intend—it has a life 
and a significance beyond 
what the writer wanted. I 
could say I write my books 
so that people understand 
Afghanistan better, but it 
wouldn’t be true. I write be- 
cause I love these characters. 
Asingle image began this 
book: aman walking across 
the desert, pulling a red Radio 
Flyer wagon behind him 
with a little girl inside anda 
boy following them. I had no 
idea why this image came. 
But I had to figure out who 
these people were and what 
was happening. 








War Is Hell. Except in 
Rick Atkinson’s hands 


By Michael Duffy 


In late March 1945, as Allied armies coiled for their fi- 
nal assault on the doomed Third Reich, General George 
Patton launched a truly foolish raid on a small prison 
camp 60 miles behind German lines to rescue his son-in- 
law. The 300-man task force quickly ran into trouble. 
Within hours, the Wehrmacht had destroyed all 53 
American vehicles and sent scores of Gis running for 
their lives down a wooded hillside, bloodhounds in pur- 
suit. “The baying of dogs echoed across the slope,” 
Rick Atkinson writes. “One by one, the Gis were cap- 
tured or shot down.” Patton’s son-in-law, wounded in the 
rout, was soon back in German custody. 

The tale of the raid that failed comes near the end of 
The Guns at Last Light, the final volume of Atkinson's tril- 
ogy on the liberation of Western Europe. It’s emblematic 
of his work: detailed in its research, unsparing in its 
judgments and confident in its prose. After about 
750,000 words, Atkinson is capable of delivering suc- 
cinct and sweeping verdicts like this: “Hitler’s death, 
like his life, would prove predicate to a lie.” 

A Pulitzer Prize winner for history and journalism, 
Atkinson began writing books about war nearly 25 years 
ago. This trilogy—on which he’s spent 12 years, twice 
as long as the war itself—may well be his masterpiece. 
The first volume, An Army at Dawn, follows untested 
(and dangerously unready) U.S. forces in 1942 to North 
Africa, where only German overreach and superior Allied 
numbers prevented an early embarrassment. The Day of 
Battle, a grimmer read, describes the costly (and poorly 
generaled) Italian campaign. Atkinson’s great lesson is 
that we cannot appreciate the supposedly mythic libera- 
tion of France in 1944 unless we recall the precarious 
and occasionally disastrous campaigns in Morocco, 
Algeria and Italy before that. American history too often 
overlooks those touch-and-go precursors. 

Along the way, Atkinson sows the grittiest, most hor- 
rifying combat details next to teenage-level squabbling 
among U.S. and British generals—above which General 
Dwight D. Eisenhower, the chain-smoking supreme com- 
mander and father figure, seems to float unbothered. For 
every example of Yankee mechanical know-how that 
somehow gets the better of the Nazis, there is a far-too- 
familiar story about a hastily designed American device 
(the C-46 transport plane comes to mind) that has a way 
of killing servicemen long before they reach the action. 
War, in Atkinson’s rendering, isn’t the only thing that’s 
hell. Getting to it can be fatal. 


Atkinson's 
Liberation trilogy 
was a dozen years 
in the making; it 
follows the modern 
U.S. Army from its 
infancy in 1942 to 
the Elbe in 1945 
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Robots, Rebooted. Electro-pop duo 
Daft Punk’s triumphant new record 


By Jesse Dorris 


MARTHA GRAHAM ONCE SAID, “NO ARTIST 
is ahead of his time. He is his time; it is just 
that others are behind the time.” 

Daft Punk, whose new Random Access 
Memories is one of the most anticipated 
albums of 2013, have been their time for 
almost 20 years. Theirs is the sound of a 
world in which the bounties of the past, 
present and future have been Tumblr’d 
together into a stunning data blur. The 
French electro-dance-pop duo’s first 
album (1997’s Homework) defined house 
music for a generation. Their second 
album (2001's Discovery) sparked an ’8os re- 
vival that haunts hip-hop and indie-rock 
records alike to this day. Their disappoint- 
ing third album (2005's aptly titled Human 
After All) is largely responsible for the 
lousy electro-rock jock jams of the ubiqui- 
tous Skrillex. They rebounded with a mag- 
nificent world tour and Grammy-winning 
live album. Who can they be now? 

“We never actually made music with 
computers,” says one-half of Daft Punk, 
Thomas Bangalter, on the phone from 
their Daft Arts compound in L.A. This is 
surprising given the digital sheen that glis- 
tens over so much of their music. But he 
and his partner Guy-Manuel de Homem- 
Christo made Homework in an “experi- 
mental lab, with wires everywhere,” also 
known as Bangalter’s childhood bedroom 
in Paris. “We used hardware and analog 
equipment that behaved in weird ways”— 
i.e., temperamental, largely Japanese 
machines attempting to mimic drums 
and bass guitars and failing into the fu- 
ture. Homework attracted attention from 
budding-genius directors like Spike Jonze 
(Being John Malkovich, Adaptation) and Mi- 
chel Gondry (Eternal Sunshine of the Spotless 
Mind). The resulting videos embodied Daft 
Punk’s synthesis of rigid structure and 
loose-limbed whimsy, featuring skeletons 
dancing on Qxbert platforms, tomato- 
sauce tutorials and lovelorn bloodhounds. 

They didn’t, however, feature Daft Punk 
themselves. The pair mostly stayed out of 
the limelight, doing very few interviews 
and disguising themselves for photos. “We 
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had these masks and hoods, hiding our fac- 
es in all these ways, from tinfoil to shrink- 
wrap,” Bangalter says. But why? “Ideas 
about shifting the paradigm of the star sys- 
tem and the cult of personality were pretty 
common in the rave scene.” Got it. 

In 2001 they upgraded their brilliant 
disguises. “We wanted to create a persona 
that could fit into the idea of a spectacle,” 
Bangalter says. The pair traded in the 
tinfoil and climbed into tight leather 
uniforms with instantly iconic space hel- 
mets. In short, they became sexy robots. 

Their sound went spectacular too, 
producing the Technicolor dream-funk 
of Discovery, led by the smash single “One 
More Time”—which to this day is rivaled 
only by Kool & the Gang’s “Celebration” 
in both documenting and producing joy. 

Off the dance floor, their influence 
was rampant. Kanye West chopped up 
Discovery’s lodestar “Harder, Better, Faster, 
Stronger” to make “Stronger” and went 
platinum with it, bringing all of hip-hop 
along for the ride. (“Daft Punk are our 
fathers, simply put,” says West’s tour DJ, 
A-Trak.) Indie hero James Murphy built 
up his beloved, much-missed LCD Sound- 
system largely on the back of a tribute sin- 
gle, “Daft Punk Is Playing at My House.” 

Human After All played at fewer 
people’s houses. “We wanted a rupture— 
something really raw and unrefined. It 
was not a feel-good experience,” Bangalter 
says. It almost seemed as if Daft Punk had 
run out of time. But in 2006, as if transmit- 
ted from the great beyond, a buzz appeared 
across the Web. Shoddy cell-phone foot- 
age of a Coachella performance—Daft 
Punk’s first live show in a decade—began 


The new tracks bridge 
disco, classical and 
electro genres, creat- 
ing a sound for which 
the word epic seems 
to have been invented 


The gleam team Daft Punk’s Guy-Manuel 
de Homem-Christo (near right, in gold helmet) 
and Thomas Bangalter 


to circulate on the Internet; this was 
before the iPhone and barely into the age 
of YouTube. Blanketed underneath the 
pixels, the shaky camera work and the bad 
sound, you could see outlandish things. A 
neon honeycomb rig, like some parallel- 
universe Solid Gold set. A giant Illuminati- 
style LED pyramid with two robots under 
the hood. Flabbergasted people screaming 
at the tops of their lungs to ro years of hits. 

Daft Punk toured the world in 2006-07. 
“There was this celebratory aspect or re- 
putting-into-perspective the three albums 
we had done,” says de Homem-Christo. 
The audio document, Alive 2007, won two 
Grammys and made the robots legends. 

Their soundtrack to Tron: Legacy (2010) 
was too John Williams for comfort, but 
working with an 85-piece orchestra taught 
Daft Punk how to scale up their tech- 
nique. It also exposed them to the power 
of acoustic instruments—a power fully 
harnessed on Random Access Memories. The 
13 tracks contain only a sample or two, 
instead relying on actual humans like 
godhead Chic guitarist Nile Rodgers, disco 
wizard Giorgio Moroder and “Rainbow 
Connection” songwriter Paul Williams. 

The new work “upholds the historical 
legacy of classic ’70s musicianship,” says 
Roots bandleader Questlove, “but it’s con- 
textualized and filtered in a way that’s 
absolutely brand-new and fresh.” 

Random Access Memories combines 
sophisticated disco, anxious electro, 
classical bombast and melancholy mini- 
malism, creating a sound for which the 
word epic seems to have been invented. 
From the louche shimmy of the first 
single, “Get Lucky,” to the wonderfully 
silly spoken-word showpiece “Giorgio by 
Moroder” or the tres-Chic anthem “Give 
Life Back to Music,” it’s as if the duo had 
decided to go back to the future—a time 
long ago and far away. For Daft Punk, that 
time is always now. r 
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The Fabulous Baker Boys 
In which my idea to introduce my son to the 
Easy-Bake Oven turns out to be halftoaked 


WHEN I WAS A 
kid, it never oc- 
curred to me that 
my Easy-Bake 
Oven was girly. I 

do not see what gender has to 

do with it. I would have want- 
ed to make cake in my own 
room if I’d had five penises. 

So I was surprised when, 
afew months ago, McKenna 
Pope, aspunky 13-year-old 
girl from Garfield, N,J., just 30 
miles from where I used my 
Easy-Bake Oven, defended 
her 4-year-old brother’s right 
to own an Easy-Bake. She got 
more than 44,000 signatures 
on her Change.org petition 
demanding that Hasbro 
make the toys in colors be- 
sides girly pink and purple. 

It gave me hope that in a few 

years another confident girl 

will start a Change.org peti- 
tion to stop people from say- 
ing certain colors are for girls. 


My son Laszlo just turned 4, 
and his favorite colors are 
indeed pink and purple. 

To show my support for 
McKenna and Hasbro, which 
has said it will make a gender- 
neutral Easy-Bake Oven but 
will not have it available until 
later this year because of, 
undoubtedly, the technical 
challenges of coloring plastic, 
I broke out my Easy-Bake 
Oven. I have one because last 
year a guy who read my book 
about trying to learn to bea 
man sent me a vintage baby 
blue Easy-Bake festooned 
with spikes and skull-and- 
bones stickers. Together, 
Laszlo and I would make a 
cake by the heat ofa lightbulb 
and feel tough, since there is 


nothing girly about getting 
salmonella. 

I bought a box of Duncan 
Hines mix, which had a pic- 
ture on the back of amom 
and daughter having a great 
man-hating time, laughing 
and joking, I assume, about 
how there are more women 
than men in college and how 
great it is to have boobs. This 
is so wrong, since today’s most 
famous baker is Food Network 
star Duff Goldman, who isa 
man. The second most famous 
baker shares a tub with two 
other men, one of whom isa 
candlestick maker, which 
sounds pretty manly to 
me. You know who else 
was a dude? Duncan 
Hines. 

My lovely wife 
Cassandra was not 
supportive, mostly be- 
cause she wanted to 
throw my Man Oven 
away, because she 
wants to throw every- 
thing away. Also, she 
didn’t understand why 
Laszlo couldn’tjust make 
areal cake by himselfin 
the real oven unsupervised, 
as 4-year-olds apparently 
do every day in France. Ever 
since reading the French child- 
rearing book Bringing Up Bébé, 
Cassandra has argued that we 
adopt every technique in it ex- 
cept the one good one, which is 
living in France. 

But Laszlo was excited 
to use the Man Oven. We 
cracked some eggs and mixed 
some stuff and were having 
so much back-of-the-Duncan- 
Hines-box-level fun, I didn’t 
notice that Laszlo had left 
the kitchen to play with clay 










until I heard him demand 
Ijoin him. We made a tow 
truck and a flatbed before 
the Man Oven beeped. “No!” 
Laszlo screamed when I tried 
to get up. “We need one more 
wheel!” I still don’t think 
Easy-Bake Ovens are girly, 
but I’m pretty sure that my 
panicking that a tiny cake 
will burn from the heat of a 
soft white lightbulb is. 


When it was time to frost 
the cake, Laszlo said, “You do 
it.” Then he handed mea lump 
of clay and said, “People and 
the blood is inside, but they’re 
blooding and they needa 
Band-Aid. So can you make 
that?” I realized at that 
moment that Laszlo 
may have wanted 
to use the Easy- 
Bake Oven, but 
what he really 


wanted was to use it with 
Tim Burton. 

As we ate stacks of tiny 
cakes spackled with frosting, 
Iaccepted that this wasn’t his 
thing. The idea that gender is 
a social construct, which was 
forced on me in the 1970s with 
Free to Be... Youand Me and 
my mom saying things like 
“gender is a social construct,” 
just isn’t true. The week Laszlo 
started crawling, he pushed 
around a jar of mustard and 
made car noises. Sure, I hada 
sticker album, but even I loved 
baseball statistics, Dungeons 
& Dragons, laser tag and other 
things that girls don’t like, 
either for themselves or people 
they’ll make out with. 

Icalled my mom to yell at 
her about all the false equiva- 
lencies she peddled me. She 
said social constructs have 
relaxed for girls but not for 
boys. “Nobody calls little girls 
lesbians when they do sports, 
but when boys take ballet 
or wear certain colors or use 
Easy-Bake Ovens, people still 
wonder whether they’re gay. 
So boys stay away from that 
stuff,” she said. I found this 
convincing. Not nearly as con- 
vincing as if Marlo Thomas 
had sung it in her super-hot 
baby-girl voice, but it still 
made an impression. 

So I’m glad Hasbro will 
make boy-friendly Easy-Bake 
Ovens, which I assume will be 
in colors such as “poop,” “pee” 
and “poop and pee.” But I’d 
rather work on making every- 
one stop worrying about the 
small group of us boys who 
dig pink Easy-Bake Ovens. 
Other than the fact that we’re 
goingtoendupreallyfat. 
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10 Questions 


Author and secret-code enthusiast 
Dan Brown on futurists, gravity boots 
and his ritual for launching new books 


One of the themes of Inferno 
is overpopulation. Why that 
issue? 

There is a statistic I heard a 
number of years ago: if you 
know somebody who is 85 
years old, that person was 
born into a world that hada 
third as many people as the 
world does today. The popula- 
tion has tripled in the past 85 
years. Futurists don’t consider 
overpopulation one of the 
issues of the future. They con- 
sider it the issue of the future. 


Is there a population solution 
that you favor in particular? 
Perhaps a one-child policy? 
No, that is for readers to de- 
bate. I certainly have no solu- 
tion to that problem. IfI did, I 
should not be writing novels. 
I'd be on the Council on For- 
eign Relations right now. 


Your villain is a transhumanist. 
Can you explain what that is? 
Transhumanism is an intel- 
lectual movement that deals 
with the ethics and science of 
using advanced technologies, 
like genetic engineering, to 
improve human physiology. 
Some people consider it the 
most progressive and excit- 
ing philosophy out there, and 
some consider it the most dan- 
gerous idea in the world. 


Do you have a crazy wall like 
Carrie in Homeland to keep 
track of your plots? 

There’s a little bit of Carrie. 
There’s a madness to it— 
there’s an order, and there’s 
also achaos. An enormous 





amount of planning goes into 
these books. I’ve heard I have 
a formula, but I’m hoping 
somebody tells me what it is, 
‘cause I'd like to write these a 
lot faster. 


Before you were a writer, you 
had a musical career. Do you 
still pursue music? 

To call it a career is probably 
overstating it. Iwasa 
failed musician for 
many years. I still 
play piano every 
single day. 


This book is 
more serious 
than your prior 
works. Are you 
trying to use 
your popularity 
for something 
other than en- 
tertainment? 

I don’t know if 
you can say this 
book’s topic is 
more serious than 
the divinity of Jesus 
Christ, but it is more 
timely. Certainly 
I’m now aware 
that when I write 
something, a lot 
of people read 

it, a lot of people 
talk about it.On 
some level I feel 
that if you've been given a po- 
dium of any sort, you should 
say something meaningful 
and powerful. 


Areader, Jean Bolduc, asks, 
What was your favorite book 
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when you were a teenager? 
The book I remember most 
clearly was A Wrinkle in Time 
by Madeleine Engle. That 
was the book that made me 
say, Wow, reading is fun. 

































Do you still hang upside down 
as part of your writing process? 
I do use gravity boots— 
initially for physiological 
reasons, because I sat a lot and 
I found it made me feel better, 
and later, realizing that hang- 
ing upside down can really 
make you think in different 
ways. It probably inspired all 
the ambigrams in Angels & 
Demons. A lot of upside down 
in that book. 


Aparody of your writing 
style went viral recently. Do 
you find that kind of thing 
insulting? 

On some level you have to 
take it as acompliment. Of 
course, you hope and you 

wish everybody loved 
what you do. In the cre- 
ative arts, that’s just not 
how it works. 


What do you do when 
you finish a book? 
There are three tri- 
angular boxes that I 
bought when I was 
in Costa Rica, made 
out of rosewood. As 
you remember, rose 
and rosewood played 
arole in The Da Vinci 
Code. One of these 
three boxes is held 
by myself, one by my 
editor and one by my 
agent. On the night be- 
fore a book is released, 
the three boxes come 
together and form a giant 
blade and chalice, and we 
just thank each other for 
all the hard work and cross 
our fingers that the world 
likes what’s about to be born. 
—BELINDA LUSCOMBE 


FOR VIDEO OF THIS INTERVIEW, GO 
TO time.com/10questions 
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